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GENERAL SESSIONS 


OUR CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY 


By JoHN MACKENZIE Cory* 


THIS war is going to be won primarily 
by fighting but we all realize that fighting 
is not enough—that this is total war, and 
in order to achieve victory each and every 
one of us has a job—or several jobs—to 
do. So we quite properly ask how we 
may each make our maximum contribu- 
tion to winning the war. 

There have been many answers already 
to this question and they are well de- 
scribed in the recent reading list “This 
is our War” prepared by Dr. Long of 
Cleveland for the American Library As- 
sociation. But it will do us no harm to 
review briefly the pattern of our poten- 
tial contribution to the war effort. Global 
war blinds us with its swift impact and 
leaves us bewildered and unsure of our 
course. We _ librarians, however, are 
recognized as leaders and we must get 
our bearings first for we have an urgent 
job to do in piloting others into the cur- 
rent of understanding. So we seek now 
to visualize and personalize our problem 
as American citizens so that we can give 
a better answer as librarians. 

For obviously the answer is on the 
shelves of our libraries. Americans do 
not lack in energy, ability, or willingness. 
They ask only to know what their job is, 
and we can tell them. Then in many 
cases we can help train them for that job 
and contribute much to their morale and 
effectiveness. I am not concerned here 
with the important and extensive war 
training programs of libraries; nor with 
their recreational facilities which are 
increasingly significant as our leisure op- 
portunities diminish. I am not even sup- 
posed to be concerned with libraries since 
your good president has given me the 
harsh assignment of discussing our prob- 
lem in generalities leaving the library 
application to others who will follow. 
Paraphrasing the words of President 
Roosevelt on his recent trip to inspect 
industrial areas, I might even say “As 
a librarian I’m not supposed to be here.” 


* Chief, Library Liaison Unit, U. S. Office 
of War Information. 


Nevertheless, I shall try to develop a 
pattern—with occasional reference to li- 
braries—a pattern that may help us to 
understand what our jobs are. This pat- 
tern can be drawn from one of the great 
speeches of this war—our President’s 
message to Congress on the State of the 
Union, heard by millions of people on 
January 6, 1942 but still awaiting your 
efforts to have it more widely understood. 
This message includes six points which 
provide a framework for nearly every- 
thing which can be said and done about 
the war. 


Srx-Pornt ProGRAM 


The first three points are general, ap- 
plying in the same manner to all of us. 
First, we must each understand the issues 
of this war, what we are fighting for— 
why we fight. Second we must under- 
stand our enemy, the nature of our 
adversaries—whom we fight. Third we 
must comprehend the concept of the 
United Nations, we must understand our 
brothers-in-arms—why we need them and 
what they are like. 

The second three points vary in their 
application to each of us. We must work 
and produce, carrying on the war at 
home. We must sacrifice, each of us giv- 
ing up everything necessary to win the 
war. And, if the time comes, we must 
each fight. Even here it should be 
pointed out that understanding plays a 
large part and the libraries have a major 
role. 

These six themes should be kept con- 
stantly before us all, There should be no 
end to our exploring them—in general 
and in particular. From time to time 
special phases and special jobs will de- 
mand our attention but the framework 
will be the same and we should keep it 
in mind. It is the skeleton of our ques- 
tion and we must complete and vitalize it. 

In stating our objectives and defining 
our cause President Roosevelt put the 
issues thus: 


Our own objectives are clear; the ob- 
jective of smashing the militarism im- 
posed by war lords upon their enslaved 
peoples—the objective of liberating the 
subjugated nations—the objective of 
establishing and securing freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want and freedom from fear 
everywhere in the world. 


Our first job then, as American citizens 
is to understand these objectives and to 
put them into practice personally when- 
ever possible. We must realize in simple, 
everyday terms what the four freedoms 
mean. We must realize that freedom 
from want and all the others are possible 
only in free nations, and we must learn 
and understand what has happened to 
these freedoms in the Axis nations and in 
the subjugated countries. 

The books are at hand to draw this line 
sharply for us—books because they them- 
selves are issues as well as weapons. We 
are fighting for them as well as with them 
and they loom large in the struggle. 

Books can also reveal to us our enemy 
as we seek to understand the nature of 
the conspiracy against us and our way of 
life. On this point the President said: 

With Hitler’s formation of the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo alliance, all these plans of 
conquest became a single plan. Under 
this, in addition to her own schemes of 
conquest, Japan’s role was to cut off 
our supply of weapons of war to Britain, 
Russia and China— weapons which in- 
creasingly were speeding the day of 
Hitler’s doom. The act of Japan at 
Pearl Harbor was intended to stun us— 
to terrify us to such an extent that we 
would divert our industrial and military 
strength to the Pacific area, or even to 
our own continental defense. 

We must guard against complacency. 
We must not underrate the enemy. He 
is powerful and cunning—and cruel and 
ruthless. . . . We must, on the other 
hand guard against defeatism. That 
has been one of the chief weapons of 
Hitler’s propaganda machine—used time 
and again with deadly results. 


Each of us, then, can contribute to vic- 
tory by understanding the enemy; by 
recognizing their ambitions for world 
domination. We can learn that the ap- 
peaser nations and the defeated nations 
suffered the same degradation. We can 
discover for ourselves the power, cruelty 
and treachery of the Axis. And we can 
steel ourselves against overconfidence on 
the one hand and defeatism on the other. 

The third area in which our efforts at 
understanding constitute a major con- 
tribution to victory lies in the counter- 
strategy of the United Nations, the 29 
countries that have pooled their resources 
to fight for peace, There are many ways 
in which the unity and diversity of the 
thousand million—the United Nations— 
can be shown. Our populations, geog- 
raphy, and customs deserve sympathetic 
study. Our present interdependence and 
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the Lend-Lease program require our at- 
tention; and our cooperative military 
efforts yield a story of strong purpose to 
stir our imaginations. 

Here, too, we must guard against mis- 
understanding, bearing in mind the 
obvious intention of the Axis powers to 
divide and then conquer us. We must 
feel the power of our unity. I quote 
again from the State of the Union 
message: 

For the first time since the Japanese 
and the Fascists and the Nazis started 
along their blood-stained course of con- 
quest they now face the fact that 
superior forces are assembling against 
them. Gone forever are the days when 
the aggressors could attack and destroy 
their victims one by one without unity 
of resistance. We of the United Nations 
will so dispose our forces that we can 
strike at the common enemy wherever 
the greatest damage can be done. 

The militarists in Berlin and Tokyo 
started this war. But the massed, 
angered forces of common humanity will 
finish it. 

So far our suggested contributions have 
been largely in the field of understanding 
although even these first three points bear 
many obvious seeds for action. Let us 
turn now, however, to the three themes 
which suggest immediate “doing” as well 
as understanding. 


PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Winning this war will require a great 
deal of work as well as a great many 
words. Speaking of our industrial pro- 
duction goals alone the President told 
Congress: 

The superiority of the United Nations 
in munitions and ships must be over- 
whelming — so overwhelming that the 
Axis nations can never hope to catch up 
with it. In order to attain this over- 
whelming superiority the United States 
must build planes and tanks and guns 
and ships to the utmost limit of our na- 
tional capacity. 

But we must remember that our indus- 
trial goals are not the full measure of our 
task. Agricultural production and mini- 
mum essential civilian production must 
also be considered. So we see that our 
greatest contribution to victory must be 
good, hard work. We must work without 
stint—not necessarily at the job we like 
best or are best trained for but at the 
war-related job which we can do better 
than anyone else available. And before 
we can do our job we must understand 
the manpower problem and our personal 
relation to it. We must know the extent 
of our contribution and we must develop 
a pride in doing our utmost. 

From time to time we will face special 
problems and need to make specific de- 
cisions, In agriculture the government 
recognizes certain areas in which a spe- 
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cial information campaign may be neces- 
sary to get people to think about and 
talk about and understand the true needs. 
War planting and breeding are examples 
and on a regional basis, grain storage, 
farm labor, victory foods, and forest fire 
prevention. There will be contributions 
many of us can make as these problems 
arise. 

When discussing work and production 
we must make at least passing reference 
to the need for training and the need for 
health and high morale. These are fields 
in which libraries are particularly con- 
cerned. But it seems to me that by pro- 
viding information on these problems, 
leading to a true understanding, libraries 
have a job which they can do better than 
anyone else available. Vocational guid- 
ance, reference service, forums and dis- 
cussion groups can be provided by libra- 
ries and aided by libraries all over the 
country. Consequently in discussing each 
of these themes and sub-themes I am 
stressing the need for information and 
understanding. They form the necessary 
foundation for action and the library can 
be the cornerstone of the learning process 
involved. 

Let me illustrate. All of us must learn 
the meaning of the figures we use in dis- 
cussing production goals. What does it 
mean to each and every one of us, that 
our country will manufacture 125,000 air- 
planes next year? Can these goals be 
achieved? In many ways which you will 
want to discuss the library can answer 
these questions and in answering them 
help each of us to know and work and 
produce more for victory. Informing 
ourselves and then doing something about 
it, we can each march on to a share in a 
peace past victory. 

We must learn how essential the 
worker is to the prosecution of modern 
warfare. We must see how vital time is 
in the execution of the production pro- 
gram, We must recognize and help to 
solve the problems of housing, health, 
welfare, education and _ transportation 
upon which our production depends. We 
must learn and then act, and help others 
to do the same. 

Obviously the production program has a 
revolutionary effect on civilian life and 
this realization has brought us to our 
fifth principal theme—Sacrifice. Here is 
a field in which each of us can con- 
tribute a great deal if we see the need 
and understand what our help means in 
winning victory. On this subject the 
President said: 

This means taxes and bonds and bonds 
and taxes. It means cutting luxuries 


and other non-essentials. In a word, it 
means an “all-out” war by individual 


effort and family effort in a _ united 

country. 

An early slogan in this war which de- 
serves even more attention today is 
“Save, Simplify and Substitute.” To live 
up to this phase of our war program we 
must realize the part that “going with- 
out” things will play in winning the war. 
It has been said that going without is 
half the war effort; the other half being 
fighting and producing. By going with- 
out we actually create since the man or 
woman who saves wool creates wool. 

Then, too, we must understand what 
luxuries are. We must change our ideas 
of necessities and realize how important 
a temporary sacrifice is to achieve a 
world permanently free from wart. 
Everything possible must be turned into 
bonds and taxes to pay for war goods— 
our only real “necessities.” 

Sacrifice as a theme is subject to many 
specific breakdowns and we can identify 
various sub-themes on which there is an 
evident need for understanding and ac- 
tion. One of these is rationing where an 
over-all program of education is required. 
Rationing of fuel oil, gasoline and 
eventual voluntary sharing and rationing 
of other products—all these offer us a 
chance to contribute to victory. Salvage 
is a related problem and we should all 
inform ourselves about the facts on 
salvaging scrap metal, rubber, old rags, 
fats and greases, tin cans, etc., and then 
do our part. Conservation is important, 
particularly in the fields of household 
equipment, food, clothing, and home 
maintenance. Transportation presents 
special problems of sacrifice which are 
now becoming increasingly apparent. 
And so the apparently endless task goes 
on—but we cap end it—and the more we 
help the sooner that end will come and 
the surer we will be of victory. 


FIGHTING FORCES 


The last of our major themes is the 
fighting forces. Some of us can actually 
participate in the fight; all of us can help 
our armed forces directly or indirectly, 
and can stand ready to defend our 
homes. We may take pride in the grow- 
ing power of our Army, Navy, and air 
forces. We can seek to understand the 
problems of fighting on many fronts, the 
need for specific strategies, and the con- 
tinuing changes in the techniques of 
modern warfare. We can and must 
analyze the opportunities for service from 
which we may choose. Recruiting, Se- 


lective Service, Civilian Protection — all 
deserve our attention, our study, and our 
participation as a duty and a privilege. 


‘ 


On the subject of our fighting job and 
the task of our armed forces the Presi- 
dent had this to say on January 6: 

As our power and our resources are 
fully mobilized, we shall carry the at- 
tack against the enemy—we shall hit 


him and hit him again. wherever we can 
reach him. 

We must keep him far from our 
shores, for we intend to bring this bat- 
tle to him on his own home grounds. 

American armed forces must be used 
at any place in all the world where it 
seems advisable to engage the forces of 
the enemy. 


* &©& & 


Summarizing our explanation of the 
fields in which we can make our maxi- 
mum contributions to winning the war 
we can, I hope, see more clearly now the 
framework for our thought and discus- 
sion. Then we must realize that our ap- 
proach to this problem through the need 
for understanding is not enough. 

We must translate our understanding 
into action. We must put into practice 
the principles for which we are fighting— 
the four freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, 
and the other stirring expressions of the 
issues of this war. 

We must be on personal guard against 
the enemy—recognizing his tactics, keep- 
ing our secrets secure, avoiding rumor- 
mongering, We must think hard of the 
future and work hard for a truly global 
peace. 

We can also translate our understand- 
ing of the United Nations into action. 
Many of them are near neighbors, and to 
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all of them our good will, our apprecia- 
tion, our sympathy can be _ tangibly 
expressed. 

The point has already been made that 
the other three themes of this war lead 
directly to action. When we understand 
the need for work, sacrifice, and fighting 
we must not stand idle. Our personal 
stake is great and there is much to do. 
Some tasks will always be available in 
each of these fields and we can always 
help if we keep our eyes open and our 
will ready. Then, at times, there will be 
special needs requiring an even greater 
measure of our strength and intelligence. 
We must keep alert and answer the calls 
when they come. 


Throughout this outline of our fields of 
service frequent use has been made of the 
phrase “we must.” In conclusion it 
would pay us to ask why “must” we. 
Who says we “must.” The answer can 
give us the greatest satisfaction that is 
possible in time of war. We must be- 
cause we see our danger and our oppor- 
tunity. We must because we have the 
power to learn the truth and to act on 
our knowledge, We must because every- 
one of us feels an inner sense of com- 
pulsion. We must because we do not 
wish to fail, and face any other type of 
compulsion. We must because the only 
thing any of us cares about these days is 
making our maximum contribution to 
victory. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Emity M. MINTER* 


‘*W HAT wonderful things libraries are,” 
a woman said to us recently after we had 
found a reference she needed. The large 
library with its thousands of books and 
splendid reference facilities and compe- 
tent staff is easily recognized as a 
“wonderful thing.” The small library 
with its small book collection, limited 
reference material and sometimes a one- 
man staff often needs to prove that it too 
is a “wonderful thing.” 


In this war to preserve the freedom of 
man the small library has its task to per- 
form and problems to meet. We, in the 
smaller libraries want to make our maxi- 
mum contribution to the winning of the 
war. Perhaps we mobilized more slowly. 
In many of our communities during the 
first few months following the declara- 
tion of war, there seemed to be little 
change except that many of our young 
men were going into various branches of 
the service and others were going into 
munition factories and industrial plants 
in nearby cities. We were losing some of 
our best borrowers. There were also 
those people who seemed to be pursuing 
their usual mode of living. On the 
surface these people seemed unconcerned 
about the war and untouched by it. As 
more and more of the men and women in 
our towns went into service the circle of 
those personally interested in the war, 
widened. However there were still those 
who needed to read and to think to be- 
come alert to the principles for which we 
= fighting. Here the library could 

elp. 


At the spring regional library meet- 
ings, only a few of us seemed to feel that 
we had a report to make on our war 
activities. In thinking this over later, it 
seemed that the reason for this was that 
we did not have a dramatic story to tell. 
And yet we already were on our way to 
becoming War Information Centers. We 
participated in the Victory Book Cam- 
paign. When leaving for service some of 
our patrons had told us that they hoped 
there would be libraries in Australia and 
other distant places. We know that books 
are essential to the successful pursuit of 
the war and that they are an effective 


* Librarian, DeKalb Public Library. 


weapon, or why would the enemy find it 
necessary to burn books and destroy li- 
braries. We know that books can serve 
as instruments in giving knowledge and 
wise counsel. We must see that they are 
so used. 

Our common problem has been to meet 
the sudden demand for technical books, 
books on aviation, etc. We have needed 
good maps, supplementing those in the 
atlases with magazine and newspaper 
maps. We have had need for information 
on the various branches of the service, on 
locations of camps, on first aid, nutrition, 
rationing and similar subjects. We have 
become War Information Centers. We 
are going further with this so that more 
and more people in our towns will go to 
their library for war information. 


Locat PROBLEMS 


Each community has had its own prob- 
lems to meet, There are those near 
whose boundaries war industries have 
been built, and they have had to meet the 
demand for books on factory and labor 
management as well as books on technical 
subjects. In some cases because of 
limited book funds and increased demand 
for certain books, it has been necessary 
to put books in constant demand on a re- 
serve shelf for use in the library only. It 
has even been necessary to limit such 
use to loan periods of one hour at a time. 
When the worker’s family has come with 
him into the community, book funds have 
had to be stretched to include them. 
Each library has had to meet its own de- 
mands and solve its own problems. 

In our library we are collecting and 
displaying war information material in 
pamphlet boxes and display files, calling 
attention to it with a large “War Infor- 
mation” poster. Much of this material is 
free or inexpensive. It can be obtained 
from the Office of War Information, The 
Office of Education, The Illinois State 
Council of Defense and other organiza- 
tions. The Women’s Division of the IIli- 
nois State Council of Defense, 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago will be glad to 


put your library on the mailing list to 
receive literature from groups co-ordinat- 
ing in the war effort. 
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We have found the Defense Information 
News Letter of the State Library very 
helpful, It is important to have the 
U. S. Government manual. We have on 
file “Week at War” and “Education for 
Victory.” We display maps and posters. 
The National Geographic maps are fine. 
A poster of the flags of the allied nations, 
from the Graphic Division of the Office of 
Facts and Figures is constantly con- 
sulted, as is also a defense map of the 
U. S. showing the mobilization of our 
military and economic resources. The 
children and young people are also in- 
terested in these. We display War 
Bond posters and posters from the 
Graphic Division of the Office of Facts 
and Figures that discourage the spread of 
rumors. 


Because we operate on a limited book 
budget we are careful to include on our 
periodical and newspaper list only those 
that are a useful and valid source of 
reference. We must continue to have 
freedom of inquiry and our readers must 
be given trustworthy facts. This is of 
utmost importance. We have bought as 
many technical books as_ possible on 
those subjects for which we have a con- 
tinued demand, We have bought books 
that give a picture of world problems and 
tell of the way of life of other nations. 
We have found it necessary to draw often 
on the book collection of the State 
Library, especially for titles for which 
we have infrequent calls. We have bor- 
rowed books from nearby libraries and 
lent books to them. 


EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


We feel that the library should en- 
courage the exchange of ideas by means 
of forums and discussion groups. This is 
rather frightening to some people, so we 
have conducted them as book discussion 
groups under the sponsorship of the 
Friends of the Library. This is one 
means of a thoughtful approach to the 
problems we are facing. Several people 
take part in this discussion, each one re- 
views a book and the subject matter as 
well as the author’s approach is dis- 
cussed. We have found that the audience 
feels free to participate. We have en- 
listed the interest of a woman who 
worked with the refugees of World War I 
to help plan an exhibit of the art and 
handicraft of the foreign groups in our 
community. 

Our basement rooms are being used by 
First Aid instruction groups and ref- 
erence material is made available for 
home nursing and nurses aid groups. 
Pertinent clippings are displayed on the 
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bulletin board. The newspaper is given 
lists of books and news items on the ma- 
terials and resources of the library. We 
are fortunate enough to have storage 
space, sO we are co-operating with the 
A. L. A, Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas so that records will be 
preserved. 

In our summer reading club for the 
children, we used the slogan “I am a good 
American. A good American keeps in- 
formed by reading.” This made quite an 
appeal and emphasized the importance of 
reading as a source of information. We 
stressed books on the endeavors of our 
country, its leaders, the Latin American 
countries; story material on the coun- 
tries of the allies and minority groups in 
our ewn country. Children are also ask- 
ing for material on the armed forces and 
the defense of America. 

This is in effect the kind of thing that 
all of you are doing. Most of you have 
done a great deal more than this. We in 
DeKalb are now facing a new problem. 
A large war industry is about to start 
production, employing, so we understand, 
hundreds of workers, many of them 
women. We are perhaps going to need 
to plan for a new demand upon the 
library. 

In the Victory Program we ourselves 
must personally be engaged in an all-out 
war effort. We must know about the 
things for which our armed forces are 
fighting, We ourselves must believe in 
the freedom of man. We must be inter- 
ested in the minority groups. We must 
by our attitudes help build up a better 
understanding of other people’s problems. 
In order to do the most effective work, we 
must co-operate with other organizations 
in the Victory Program. 


MoRALE BUILDER 


To build up a good morale, and this is 
also necessary to the war effort, our 
readers are going to want and need books 
“to laugh at.” We will need to circulate 
the finest in literature. For those who 
want something “not about the war” 
there are the historical novels and the 
good books of the past that are on our 
shelves. We will find that the person 
who says, “I am so tired of reading about 
the war,” is usually only bored by the 
war because she (it is usually a woman) 
doesn’t realize that she cannot escape and 
that she too is a necessary part of the 
war effort. Here is the library’s oppor- 
tunity to bring this home to her. 

We must plan with our library board 
on how to meet emergencies as they arise. 
It is also their problem, especially the 
financial end of it. They must realize the 
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importance of the library during a time 
of war and the necessity of a maximum 
effort. No board member should suggest, 
as one did, “If this is a total war why 
not close the library.” 

We need to be adaptable and not hesi- 
tate to make changes and to eliminate the 
non-essentials. We must not be com- 
placent, Some libraries will seemingly 
have more opportunities to serve than 
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others, but each library is important and 
significant. No matter how small we are 
we are not going to fail to use the 
weapons we have as our contribution to 
Victory. 


No written report of the contribu- 
tion of Earl Browning, librarian, 
Peoria Public Library is available. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


By JERROLD ORNE* 


ONE cannot consider how the college 
library can make its greatest contribution 
to winning the war without a preliminary 
review of the position of the modern col- 
lege as it is affected by war conditions. 
We have it as a well established principle 
that the work of the college library must 
be closely integrated with the work of the 
college to attain maximum _ usefulness; 
let us then first look at the college of 
today. 

Our colleges are making herculean 
efforts to meet the swiftly changing needs 
of modern society. These efforts have re- 
sulted in changes which may be divided 
into two groups, one positive and one 
negative. 

The first positive change we notice is 
the great increase in the number of in- 
formational courses, courses concerned 
with Latin America, our allies of the 
United Nations, even our enemies; all 
this is intended to broaden our historical 
or cultural perspective. There is also 
greater stress laid on international rela- 
tions, political science, and some lan- 
guages. This change was obvious and is 
now universal. Close on its heels came 
a general tendency to tighten up the time 
element. This became evident as many 
colleges shortened their school year, re- 
duced vacation periods, initiated summer 
sessions, and increased class. hours. 
Briefly, more work was crowded into less 
time. The need for this was apparent 
and the adjustment has been made, The 
third and probably the most significant 
positive change was the rather abrupt 
conversion of the curriculum to meet the 
needs of modern warfare. I refer to the 
concentration of work in the sciences, 
particularly physics and chemistry, in 
mathematics, in military science, and 


* Librarian, Knox College, Galesburg. 


physical education. These changes may 
be said to be positive in nature. 


The first of the negative changes was 
the trenchant elimination of non-essential 
courses. Where the college administra- 
tion did not go far enough in this elim- 
ination, the lack of student enrollments, 
has decided the issue by now. There has 
been a sharp reduction in liberal arts 
courses, such as art, religion, philosophy, 
comparative literature, music, etc. A 
second negative influence is the deliberate 
reduction of extra-curricular activities. 
Many social and cultural diversions have 
been eliminated completely; some have 
been reduced or combined with others to 
reduce the total time and effort expended 
in this direction. 

The next question to be answered is, 
“How has the college library met these 
changes in the college?” It would seem 
at first glance that the adjustment should 
be simple. The book budget for the 
library is adjusted to meet the new 
needs; assignments are greater in one 
direction and lesser in another. This is 
what actually has happened in most col- 
lege libraries. The increase in informa- 
tional courses is matched by increases in 
book funds diverted in that direction. 
The change in the time element has 
worked no hardship upon the college 
library because its work has usually been 
based on the calendar year, no matter 
what the school year might be. The 
change in curriculum has been easily 
absorbed. We buy more and better books 
in science and mathematics, while we 
buy only the essential titles in little used 
fields, The reduction of extra-curricular 
activities results in a natural increase of 
time devoted to study in the library, and 
we find ourselves stumped at times for 
study room reading space. 
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In general, however, these are func- 
tions which, in a well-organized college 
library, result in almost automatic ad- 
justments. These are the perfectly obvi- 
ous changes, and although they may in 
some cases represent a convulsive change 
of direction, they do not represent, to my 
way of thinking, the college library’s 
major contribution to the winning of the 
war. I would propose a far more difficult 
task and whose effect will last through 
this war and the peace to follow; a task 
which, if it is well done, will constitute 
a real contribution not only to our war, 
but also to the future of the college 
library. The task I propose is a serious 
re-evaluation of the aims of a college 
library and the best means of carrying 
them out effectively. We may consider 
the work of the college library in three 
principal divisions, the Book collection, 
the Building, and the Staff. 


Book COLLECTION 


The book collection of a college library 
is a strictly functional unit. It should 
contain whatever is necessary and what- 
ever will serve primarly the students, 
secondarily the faculty, and occasionally 
a member of the surrounding community. 
I have no doubt most of the college Libra- 
rians here could proudly say they have 
attained this goal. This is a just reason 
to be proud. Yet I would have you go at 
least one step further. How many of you 
can claim that you are not housing books, 
in quantity, which serve no one of these 
needs? 

What college library has not been 
burdened with half a dozen private libra- 
ries to be maintained as_ separate 
memorial collections? What _ college 
library does not have on its shelves hun- 
dreds of out-dated textbooks graciously 
donated by departing faculty members? 

We are now faced with the imperative 
need for streamlining our every effort. 
We cannot carry any extra weight. 
Everything we maintain must serve or be 
left by the wayside, We must expose our 
libraries to the same process of physical 
trimming that our students now undergo 
in preparation for war. Do not misun- 
derstand me. I do not mean by this that 
we shall remove all books which do not 
have direct bearing on the war effort; 
but I do intend that the hundreds and in 
some cases thousands of books and 
pamphlets which have been deadwood for 
years shall no longer encumber our space 
and hinder our work. To cite a few ex- 
amples, could any one of you justify 
keeping fifteen years of the Congressional 
Record from 1880 to 1895; or one and 
three-quarters sets of the Records of the 
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War of The Rebellion? Can you justify 
giving valuable exhibit shelf space to the 
Antivicisectionist, the Union Signal, the 
Starry Cross, and every other blessed re- 
ligious or house organ that is delivered 
by the sack at your library door? 

We have developed a plan for directly 
attacking the problem of a college book 
collection which, over a period of time, 
will give us a library fit for the job we 
have to do. The first step was taken last 
year when we removed certain large 
blocks of materials, some of which I have 
already mentioned. These obvious units 
could be handled quickly, and cleared a 
considerable area for further action. We 
have now initiated the second step by 
taking various subject groups of ma- 
terials one by one and discarding in 
those groups according to an established 
plan. In every case the faculty and the 
Librarian collaborate in the weeding out. 
The discarded books vary from ten 
per cent to as much as sixty per cent of 
our holdings in the several fields. The 
final step is to increase the book funds of 
subject fields revised in order to fill the 
gaps with current and active titles. It is 
planned to cover every subject field in 
turn and to start over at the end, thus 
assuring a constantly up-to-date working 
book collection. These are the bare es- 
sentials of our plan for attaining and 
maintaining the kind of book collection 
which will help to win the war. 

Let me not leave this topic without 
mentioning the fact that it is not neces- 
sarily only the book collection which 
must be studied in reconsidering the 
content of a college library. Less than a 
week ago I was asked in all seriousness 
if I would be willing to accept an antique 
piano built in 1849 as a decoration for 
our library, Last year it was a collection 
of Chinese objets dart. These few ex- 
amples are probably enough to illustrate 
my point. Our first serious contribution, 
our first duty, is to strip for action. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


The library building, no less than the 
Book Collection, is a functional unit, and 
only as it makes the maximum contri- 
bution its space content permits does it 
do its part in winning this war. Here 
again many of you can claim to seat 
thirty to forty per cent of your student 
body. (Who knows; with enrollments 
going the way they are, you may soon 
claim 100 per cent.) Here again, I con- 
tend that the situation needs to be re- 
evaluated. 

In most libraries the building is one of 
the most difficult problems in considering 
any change. The Knox College Library 
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is little better than any other in this 
regard. Our building has the advantage 
of youthfulness since it was built only 
fourteen years ago, but it has every dis- 
advantage that lack of professional plan- 
ning could build into it. 

You can imagine my feelings when a 
study of the use of the building revealed 
that less than forty per cent of the avail- 
able study room space (that is, non-stack 
space) was converted to the use of our 
public. This situation is not unusual in 
the college libraries I have seen, and it 
represents a serious threat to the poten- 
tialities of our libraries. We must realize 
that the palmy days of spacious browsing 
rooms, special collection rooms, smoking 
rooms, and other such luxuries must make 
way for the serious and unremitting 
labor of our future soldiers, sailors, and 
nurses. Again we must lay our plans 
before we lose the possibility of laying 
our own plans, Obviously one cannot re- 
model extensively now, but every possible 
study area must be utilized. It would not 
surprise me to find new college library 
buildings planned to use 60 to 80 per cent 
of their cubie content for study space. 
We have been brought up with big ideas 
—witness the cathedral type reading 
room—but a change is eminent. Recently 
the new University of Virginia library 
was built with two reading rooms of the 
low ceiling type, and one level of work 
rooms in the space which would else- 
where have served to build one great 
hall. This is but one example of many. 

We will have to study our space as 
never before. Winning a war does not 
permit waste of precious space, whether 
it be for housing books, or for housing 
the student at work. The second contri- 
bution of the college library, then, is a 
searching analysis of the use and poten- 
tialities of the space within our walls, 
aimed at attaining the maximum utiliza 
tion of this part of our resources. 


THE STAFF 


In no field of professional theory does 
one run a greater risk than in discussing 
staff. We are as jealous, as contentious, 
as sensitive of assumed prerogatives as 
any group of workers, professional or 
non-professional, and it is because of 
longstanding, ingrown professionalism 
that we are now faced with a definite 
need for restudy. I know as well as you 
do the inequities of salary ranges in some 
colleges and in some universities as com- 
pared to others. The American Library 
Association has spent several years trying 
to establish a code of practice to stabilize 
in so far as it is possible the pay-plans 
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and classification of library staffs in 
learned institutions. My interest, and the 
interests of my paper here are concerned 
only with the college library’s staff. My 
conversations with members and would be 
members of college library staffs have 
made it evident that there is something 
radically wrong with professional think- 
ing about college library staffs. 

Past and present proposals for the es- 
tablishment of standards for college 
library staffs have been and are based on 
the assumption of a static staff, This 
assumption is fundamentally wrong by 
the very nature of a college and a college 
library. 

Remember that in addition to its exist- 
ence as an institution of learning, a col- 
lege has a corporate existence which is 
subject to all the trials and problems of 
any corporate body in business. The 
first limitation is thus set by the college 
as a whole. Each college has its own 
limitations of financial support, and we 
must realize now that a given revenue 
will support only a proportionate per- 
sonnel in the library. It should not be 
necessary for me to point to the inevi- 
table deaths among small colleges in 
times of stress. Some of these deaths 
are due to a disease almost as common 
as a cold, the maladministration of re- 
sources. Our first need is to measure and 
admit the capabilities of our institution. 
Let us not be blamed for contributing to 
the business of inflating imaginary 
resources. 

A second limitation is fixed for us by 
the clientele we serve. The _ college 
serves youth. It exists by and for its 
student body, and faculty protests not- 
withstanding, it will die by and for its 
student body. It is my contention that 
youth must be served by youth. The col- 
lege library staff must be active enough 
both mentally and physically to outguess 
and outrun, if necessary, those lads and 
lassies who one minute act like dolts and 
the next minute are walking out your 
front door with two reserve books under 
their jackets. 

These limitations and these needs are 
far from incompatible, and in the very 
nature of things they dictate a logical 
and serviceable plan for the college 
library staff. The definition of the col- 
lege librarian has been carefully worked 
out by Mr, Randall and others before and 
after him. My primary concern is for 
the other workers in the college library: 
the reference librarian, the cataloger, the 
circulation assistant, if the staff goes 
that far. These library assistants should 
come to us young, with acceptable library 
training, with some experience, if pos- 
sible, and always early in their profes- 
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sional career. 


In keeping with the 
salary budget prescribed by the college 
resources we should establish a minimum 
and a maximum salary range which will 


necessarily be at a modest level. These 
levels will not be too low at the mini- 
mum to attract library assistants’ re- 
cently out of college, nor will they be 
high enough at the maximum to keep a 
worker in the college library more than 
an average of five years. It may be as- 
sumed that competent work will result in 
promotions to the maximum for a given 
position in two or three years, and that 
in from four to five years a well qualified 
and now experienced library worker will 
be ready to move on to a larger library 
and a more important position at a higher 
salary. 

This plan places the college library in 
its proper perspective beside its greater 
and smaller running mates, the public 
libraries, the university libraries, ete. 
The college library must be regarded as 
a training ground for librarianship. It 
cannot be regarded as a terminal ob- 
jective. Those who would take it as such 
are too limited in vision and ambition to 
serve a college library well. This means 
anything but a static staff, as you can all 
see, but I believe winning the war will 
necessitate a great fluidity of staff, and 
winning the peace will bring a general 
recognition of the need for a planned pro- 
fessional and social development such as 
has been outlined above. 

We must keep our feet on solid ground 
now. The war has multiplied our prob- 
lems of staff by its natural evolution 
towards inflation and by its absorption of 
mass manpower. We are afflicted by a 
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hysteria of higher salaries, reduced out- 
put of trained library personnel and 
shrinking values. We must not be 
stampeded into discarding logical, well 
conceived plans for staff development. 
This will be our third contribution to the 
winning of the war. 

Now many of you are wondering how 
these proposals can be carried out in the 
face of reduced budgets, reduced staffs, 
and crowded quarters. My answer to this 
is simple. You cannot do otherwise! 
You must clear your shelves of unused 
and unusable materials. Waste paper is 
useful to the war effort and that same 
paper is now taking up valuable space on 
your shelves and hindering your total 
war effort. Then, as the day follows the 
night, you again have space available, 
some of which will become useful study 
and work space. You cannot help but 
make more space available if you are to 
meet a growing demand caused by 
heavier, more intensive study programs 
coupled with reduced extra-curricular 
programs. There can be no doubt that 
you will be forced to reconsider your 
staff, because you will suffer from re- 
duced budgets and increased turnovers. 
Now is the time to think out your plans 
for staff, and over a period of time, you 
will find and develop a staff that fits a 
College Library. All this will help win 
the war, because it is our students, the 
youth of this nation, who will win this 
war in the end. All of our planning, and 
our striving, and our learning is for 
them. We are going to make them fit for 
their job, by first being fit for ours—and 
this is my idea of how we can best con- 
tribute to the winning of the war. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


By WINIFRED VER Nooy* 


IN a global war that involves practically 
every country in the world, and in one 
way or another practically every indi- 
vidual within the countries, it is vital 
that all libraries do all that they can to 
further the war effort. 


A university library has among many, 
the following more important phases of 
the matter to consider: student needs, 
faculty research, governmental work, and 
future historians. First, the regular 
undergraduate and the graduate student, 
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as well as the army and navy men who 
may be quartered on the campus, should 
have consideration in matters relating to 
books and libraries, We should remem- 
ber that the present freshmen and 
sophomores, the juniors and the seniors 
will be the future leaders of the military 
forces in a very few years, if the war 
should continue much longer. As efficient 
leaders in the military forces they need 
a sound training in their college days not 
only in the chemical and physical sci- 
ences, but in the social sciences, and as 
President Hutchins would assure us, the 
humanities as well. 
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Sufficient appropriations should be 
availabie in order to secure the best 
books and periodicals so that students, 
and this includes graduate students, may 
acquire an acquaintance with the cul- 
tures of other countries. Much new in- 
teresting material is appearing on the 
history, geography, social life and cus- 
toms and statistics of all of the countries 
involved in the war. The books should be 
selected with the assistance of the facul- 
ties as well as with the help of the best 
bibliographies relating to the subject. 
There should be readable accounts of life 
in the army and navy, at home and 
abroad, that will make the young men 
and women eager to get into active 


service. 
After the books have been selected, 
purchased, and made ready for the 


shelves, they should be displayed so they 
may be readily consulted and browsed 
in by the student with a few minutes to 
spare. At least a few such books should 
be readily available on a “War Shelf.” 
The subject is too immediately vital to 
have the books stored in the stacks and 
available only on call slip request. What 
the undergraduate absorbs in college may 
stand him in good stead when he is on 
the firing line. 

As so much information is available in 
pamphlet form before it appears in books, 
a vertical file on the war should be built 
up. Most of the material is free or in- 
expensive. The file should include all of 
the publications of the Office of Civilian 
Defense on the work of the air wardens, 
the auxiliary firemen, the decontamina- 
tion squads, the salvage crew, to mention 
only a few. There should be a collection 
of pamphlets on the various countries 
involved, on the fifth column, on sabotage, 
on bonds and stamps, on women’s work in 
war time. Such a file is useful for the 
faculty member who may be a block cap- 
tain as well as for the freshman writing 
a theme on methods of blacking out the 
fraternity house windows, Knowledge of 
handling an incendiary bomb may be 
equally useful to the home owner some- 
where in Illinois and to a soldier sta- 
tioned somewhere in England. 


Wark RESEARCH 


Secondly, a goodly percentage of the 
annual book budget should be available 
to secure the needed research materials 
for the advanced students and the faculty 
members who are doing so much of the 
research that is developing new methods 
used in winning the war. The chemists 
and the physicists need all the accounts 
of scientific research that their colleagues 
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in other institutions, both here and 
abroad, have been doing. Such reports 
are frequently published in the proceed- 
ings of learned societies and in obscure 
periodicals which may be secured only 
after considerable persistence on the part 
of the order department. 

Thirdly, a university library has a 
heavy responsibility to the government 
men quartered on the campus. These 
may be the members of the navy or the 
army that are housed in the university 
dormitories or it may be civilian govern- 
ment employees doing research on the 
university campus. Such men are usually 
doing intensive research work that is 
confidential in nature. At the University 
of Chicago we have a group of metal- 
lurgists, and we have a group of meteor- 
ologists studying the weather. These 
groups use many of the laboratories and 
other facilities of the campus. We grant 
them library cards, if they need them. 
We hope that we will always have the 
scientific journals and books that they 
need to consult. One of the men of our 
library staff who has had scientific train- 
ing has been appointed to work with 
these visiting scientists. 

State universities and land grant col- 
leges have an additional responsibility in 
circulating their books on the war more 
widely than ever before. By war, I mean 
the entire war effort, especially on the 
home front and all that is connected with 
it—nutrition, preservation of present elec- 
trical equipment, methods of canning and 
drying of foods, and technical informa- 
tion needed by the defense plant workers. 

A university having a large map collec- 
tion with official government maps of 
many of the countries that are involved 
in the war, with city maps of the be- 
sieged cities, airplane maps, etc., has a 
responsibility in limiting the use of the 
maps to the proper people. In fact the 
request for the use of almost any map in 
such a collection should be accompanied 
by the credentials of the user. 


COLLECTION OF MATERIALS 


Fourth, another of the responsibilities 
of the university library in war time is 
the collection of all types of materials for 
the use of future scholars. As we all 
know, a great deal of ephemeral material 
ean be collected only when it is first 
issued. It later disappears and is very 
nearly impossible to collect. A university 
library should make an effort to acquire 
much of this material which the average 
public library and smaller college library 
would find little use for. To mention 
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only a few categories, it should collect 
such material as: 


Bulletins of the libraries of information 
of foreign countries located in this 
country. Such as_ Bulletins for 
Britain, issued by the British Library 
of Information, or the News from 
Belgium, published by the Belgium 
Information Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 

Recently published radio programs. 

Bulletins of the various propaganda 
agencies. All sides should be repre- 
sented. 

Mimeographed releases from various 
government offices, such as those put 
out by the Office of War Information, 
“Information Digest” and “The Week 
of the War.” 

Publications of the governments in 
exile. These are difficult to find. 
Mrs. Violet Cabeen, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, gave an excellent paper on 
this subject at the meeting of the 
Public Documents Committee of 
A. L. A. at the Milwaukee meeting, 
June 23, 1942. It will be published 
in a volume to be entitled, “Public 
Documents Problems of World War 

Of less ephemeral character, but very 

important for the future historian as well 
as the present day scholar are: 

Proceedings of international confer- 
ences on war. 

Official publications of the countries at 
war which relate to the war. 

Histories of campaigns and battles. 

Diaries and journals. 

Books on aviation, airplanes, tanks, 
battleships. 
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Books on scientific discoveries that are 
important in the war, and may be 
equally influential in civilian life 
when the war is over. 

Literature on post-war planning that 
will guide the individual in his 
thinking about the problem of plan- 
ning for the world of tomorrow. 


SUMMARY 


In summing up the work of university 
libraries in the war, we might say that 
they should leave nothing undone in ac- 
quiring the best material on the war sub- 
jects and in promoting its use by students 
and faculty. 

In closing I want to quote the state- 
ment of a Filipino gentleman, Solomon 
V. Arnaldo, who has been on the library 
staff of the University of the Philippines 
for 14 years and is now studying at the 
University of Chicago. I showed him the 
program of this meeting, thinking he 
might like to attend some of the meet- 
ings. He returned it when I was not at 
my desk and left this note with it: 

“Back in the Philippines, one of the 
first acts of the Japanese invaders upon 
entering Manila was to burn the books of 
the library of the University of the 
Philippines. This was told me by Gen- 
eral Valdes, Chief of Staff of the Philip- 
pine Army, who escaped to this country 
with President Quezon and _ passed 
through Chicago on his way to visit the 
First Filipino Battalion in California. 

“If libraries are considered dangerous 
weapons in war time by the enemy, 
especially for a conquered people—what 
potentialities they must have in winning 
the war for the allies!” 
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THE VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN IN ILLINOIS 


By E. McCoy* 


SINCE we met together in Springfield 
last year, virtually every one of us has 
been engaged in at least one phase of the 
total war effort—the Victory Book Cam- 
paign which has been responsible for 
bringing both relaxation and knowledge 
to millions of men in America’s armed 
forces. The Victory Book Campaign has 
provided good books for men in hospitals, 
aboard ships, in day rooms and in dug- 
outs; in every section of our nation and 
from Iceland to Australia. 

According to the October issue of Army 
Life, there is a book for every man in the 
armed forces of America. In excess of 
11,000,000 books were collected through- 
out the country principally through the 
activities of librarians and booksellers. 
The campaign, as you know, was made 
possible by funds from the USO and the 
American Red Cross, and was organized 
by these two groups and the American 
Library Association. 

Illinois librarians have played and are 
continuing to play an important part in 
this movement. Approximately 2,000,000 
books have already been collected through 
the libraries of this State—the number is 
divided almost equally between down- 
state communities and the Chicago 
metropolitan area, The latter was or- 
ganized as a separate unit under the 
direction of Carl B. Roden of the Chicago 
Public Library and Mr. A. Kroch, Chicago 
bookseller. 

According to the most recent word re- 
ceived from John M. Connor, national 
director, Illinois ranks among the first 
three states in the total collection. 

Of the total number of books collected 
in Illinois an estimated 400,000 or from 
20 to 25 per cent were found suitable for 
the men and have been sent to Army 
camps, Navy and Coast Guard stations, to 
USO club houses, Red Cross _ hospitals, 
training schools and ports of embarka- 
tion. If this percentage seems low it is 
because our standards for selection were 
high. Strict sorting by librarians 
throughout the State eliminated books 
which because of their subject matter or 
their physical condition were most cer- 
tain not to be read and would only clut- 
ter up the library shelves. Advice on this 
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was received from camp librarians and 
from Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey, libra- 
rian of the Army 6th Service Command. 

For this strict policy of discarding we 
have received both the verbal and written 
thanks of camp librarians, of officers and 
of men. Typical of the comments is one 
received by Mr. Roden from the librarian 
in charge of the Seattle port of em- 
barkation: 

“We congratulate you, Mr. Roden and 
the Victory Book Campaign Committee 
of Chicago for the excellent quality of 
books sent here. The fact that so many 
of the books were new and of such 
recent publication sets a standard that 
may be difficult to maintain. You have 
good reason to be very proud of the 
Chicago VBC.” 


DISTRIBUTION 


We feel that it would be unwise to give 
a detailed list of the hundreds of loca- 
tions to which Illinois books have been 
sent, since this might be considéred mili- 
tary information. We can say in general 
terms, however, that approximately 
100,000 books have gone to Illinois camps, 
and another 100,000 to USO clubhouses in 
Illinois, The need for books in our own 
State was satisfied as early as last March 
and from then on we began to send books 
in increasingly large quantities both from 
Chicago and from downstate depositories 
to camps in other sections of the country. 
A large number of Illinois books have 
gone to camps in Southern states because 
not nearly so many books were collected 
in the South and because more than two- 
thirds of the men in Army training are 
located in this area. 

Just as Illinois men are being sent to 
all parts of the United States for train- 
ing, so must our books stretch beyond the 
boundaries of this state. Illinois books 
have gone to Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, 
California, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia and Washington. (Eight camps in 
Texas received Illinois books). In addi- 


tion, seven large shipments, one wi 
40,000 books went from Illinois to ae 
of embarkation for service abroad. 

At the permanent depository located at 
the State Library, Springfield, approxi- 
mately 3,000 books per week are being 
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shipped—many of these go to specialized 
training camps in the south and midwest. 
At the same time we are continuing to 
supply needs of Jllinois camps. 

So you see, this has been and continues 
to be a tremendous undertaking for all of 
us. The Victory Book Campaign in IIli- 
nois will continue for the duration. 

From our contacts with camp libra- 
rians, from visits to camp libraries and 
from letters received daily from men who 
read the books we have supplied, we have 
proof that your efforts are truly appre- 
ciated. 

Just last week I received a letter from 
the commanding officer of a camp in 
Kansas where we had sent a collection of 
elementary books for men who had to be 
taught to read and write. He stated in 
part: 


We feel that the continuation of our 
camp’s educational program for these 
underprivileged men will be in a great 
part due to your excellent cooperation 
and interest in providing books for our 
men and we are deeply grateful. 


A corporal at Camp Forrest, Tenn., 
writes: 


The books you sent are doing a won- 
derful service for my company. . More 
than anything else, they are keeping us 
together and are instilling a unity which 
makes for better morale. 


One of.the classic communications in 
the Illinois drive and which has been 
given national publicity, was a letter re- 
ceived by the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College from a former student 
now at Fort Lewis, Washington. I quote 
a part here: 


I cannot praise enough the campaign 
for books. Here at the post the library 
does its best, which is pretty good, in 
supplying books. But there are thou- 
sands who are out digging foxholes, 
walking guard, training with fire arms, 
walking miles through mud, and driving 
for hours without lights, who have no 
library to which they can turn. To the 
thousands in the field, books are a great 
treat and a Godsend. When they have 
leisure time, reading is even more popu- 
lar than poker, no matter what the 
people at home think. 


Another vivid description of the in- 
terest of the service men in books was 
given recently by Marcia Winn in the 
Chicago Tribune. She speaks of the new 
branch of the Chicago Public Library set 
up at the Auditorium, This, incidentally, 
was furnished with books from the Chi- 
eago Public Library and not Victory 
Books, but the implications are the same. 


Walk in there any Sunday, and you'll 
find it so crowded, men are standing up 
to read. The fact that a piano and 25 
singers are creating a terrific din 20 feet 
away makes no difference. As a boy 
from Scranton, N. Y. said, “It’s wonder- 
ful to go into a library where it isn’t all 
hush-hush and where the shelves are 
full of something besides Scott and 
Dickens in dull brown bindings.” 
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A proof of what the military leaders 
think of books and their benefit for the 
men, is the fact that they are willing to 
set aside valuable shipping space for 
books to accompany troops abroad. 

In the last war, I have been told, 
2,500,000 books were sent abroad; no 
figures have yet been released for this 
war, but a large number have been sent. 


UNSUITABLE MATERIAL 


What about the books not sent to 
camps? A large quantity of these were 
sheer junk as you who worked with them 
know. These were sold for waste paper 
and the money used to defray local cam- 
paign expenses. The remainder was sent 
to the State Headquarters at Springfield 
or to the Chicago Public Library for the 
purchase of new books for Illinois camps 
—technical books, reference books, and 
others not secured through the drive. 
Both Mr. Roden and I have been filling 
special book orders received from Illinois 
camp librarians. Some public libraries 
have preferred to purchase the books 
themselves, and we have furnished them 
with titles of books needed. 

Many other discards—principally chil- 
dren’s books, books more appropriate for 
women and school texts—have been set 
aside and are being eventually sent to 
ordnance plants and to small public libra- 
ries with limited book budgets. Requests 
from 30 libraries have now been filled. 
This is being done through the coopera- 
tion of Charlotte Ryan, Chief of the State 
Library Extension Service. 

Rare anc out-of-print books with special 
cash value have been appraised by the 
Chicago Public Library and by Mr. P. L. 
Windsor at the University of Illinois. A 
book auction is being planned in Chicago 
for the near future. 


STATE ORGANIZATION 


I should like to speak briefly of the or- 
ganization for collecting and distributing 
books in Illinois. We cannot speak of 
the Chicago drive without mentioning the 
splendid leadership of Mr. Roden who has 
worked through the libraries in the four 
counties of Library Region 2, and to Mr. 
Kroch, who has since resigned, who gave 
so much of his time and money. Mr. 
Kroch worked with bookmen and used his 
influence time and again to make advan- 
tageous contacts for the drive. Through 
the leadership of these men, the Chicago 
goal of one million books has become a 
reality. 

In the Chicago area the great task of 
sorting and dispatching books to camps 
is the work of Mildred Bruder and her 
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assistant Mrs. Carrane, who have seen to 
every detail of the drive and have never 
let up since it first began last winter. 


In downstate Illinois, we have also 
reached one million books, and are still 
receiving more. I wish at this time to 
express my sincere appreciation for the 
work of every librarian who devoted time 
and energy to this task, This includes 
public, school, and university librarians. 
The enthusiasm and eagerness shown 
have been most gratifying. Details of the 
campaign have been published from time 
to time in ILtinois Lisrartes. Special 
thanks should go to librarians in the 20 
VBC depositories in Illinois: Belleville, 
Bloomington, Cairo, DeKalb, Dixon, East 
St. Louis, Freeport, Kankakee, Kewanee, 


Marion, Mattoon, Moline, Mt. Vernon, 
Peoria, Quincy, Rockford, Savanna, 
Springfield, Urbana, and Waukegan. 


These depositories were selected to re- 
ceive books in their respective trade 
areas. Practically every community in 
the State was within fifty miles of a 
book depository. Free transportation of 
books to the depository was arranged in 
almost every case by the local library. 
At the depository the books received a 
second sorting—sometimes with the as- 
sistance of a nearby camp librarian. 


TRANSPORTATION 


This brings us to the matter of trans- 
portation of the books to camps. Through 
the generosity of Illinois trucking lines, 
hundreds of thousands of books were 
moved from the 20 depositories and from 
Chicago to camps not only within the 
state but to as far distant locations as 
Texas and Louisiana. We have had to 
pay very little money for shipping of 
books. This has been a really great con- 
tribution to the campaign in Illinois. I 
know of no other state where there has 
been such excellent cooperation from 
trucking lines, I would like to recom- 
mend to the Resolutions Committee of this 
association that some expression of ap- 
preciation be conveyed to the president 
of the Central Motor Freight Association, 
Thomas J. McVey, of Springfield. 


The activities at the State headquarters 
at Springfield were made possible by the 
active and enthusiastic support of Secre- 
tary of State Edward J. Hughes, who is 
our State Librarian and who made it pos- 
sible for us to use the facilities of the 
State Library—the storage space and the 
personnel. 

The Chicago Public Library and the 
Illinois State Library are now the two 
permanent depositories for continued 
VBC collections. At the Illinois State 
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Library we have set up, under the direc- 
tion of Helene H. Rogers, an organization 
which makes it possible for us to sort 
and shelve Victory books by subject and 
to prepare lists of these books for camp 
librarians to check. More than 50,000 
books have been handled in this manner 
since July Ist when the depository facili- 
ties were ready. 

Mrs. Marie Roberts of the State Library 
Staff who assisted me throughout the 
campaign, is continuing with the work of 
the depository. Mrs. Dorothy Watt of the 
State Library staff is in charge of as- 
sembling the special collections for 
camps, and defense areas. 

I have appreciated the advice and en- 
couragement received from members of 
the VBC committee—Miss Rogers, Mrs. 
MacCloskey and Mr. Trotier; and from 
Mr, Windsor and Mr. Roden who have 
both been through such a campaign 
before. 


THE FUTURE 


What about plans for the future? As I 
stated before, the Victory Book Campaign 
will continue for the duration. More 
books are definitely needed to supplement 
the collections provided by the Govern- 
ment. More camps are continually being 
established; additional men are being 
called into service; books in camps are 
being “read out” and need to be replaced. 
And especially there is a demand for new 
books—books published since our cam- 
paign began—a demand which we have 
been unable to meet. I hope you will 
encourage persons in your community to 
buy books and contribute them to the 
drive. 

According to Army and Navy Special 
Service Officers, meeting recently in 
Washington, books in the following 
classes are now in most demand: 

1. Current best sellers — both fiction 
and non-fiction. 

2. Westerns and mysteries—always the 
most popular. 

3. Technical 
1935. 

4. Funny books — jokes, 
games and puzzles. 

5. Pocket size books, and other small 
editions of popular titles. 

A second Victory Book Campaign is 
announced for January 5 to March 5, 
with the emphasis on new books. I 


books published since 


cartoons, 


know that we can count on each of you 


to put forth every effort for a successful 
drive. 
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RETURN TO PRE-WAR CONDITIONS VS. 
PROGRESS TOWARD DEMOCRATIC GOALS 


By Maynarp C. 


WE cannot, I think, return to pre-war 
conditions, first, because in the course of 
the war there will have been such sub- 
stantial changes in technology that there 
is no process by which it can be undone; 
second, because in the course of the war 
there will have been such substantial 
changes in economic and some broader 
social institutions that I know of no pro- 
cess by which at the will of man those 
changes could be undone; and third, we 
cannot return to pre-war conditions be- 
cause in the course of the war men’s ideas 
and men’s ideals will have undergone 
some changes—some for the better and 
some for the worse—which are not quick- 
ly altered. 

It seems to me quite obvious then that 
we cannot return to pre-war conditions, 
but to merely say we cannot return to 
pre-war conditions is, I should think, a 
lazy man’s way of answering the ques- 
tion. I choose to go further. We should 
not return to pre-war conditions. This, 
then, is a moral judgment, a moral judg- 
ment on pre-war conditions. They were 
in certain important respects not good 
enough to return to, and while in the 
meantime peoples’ expectations for the 
future have been raised in the course of 
the war by our constant repetition of the 
slogans of liberty and of democracy, it 
will not do for us to offer men merely 
a return to pre-war conditions. 

In pre-war conditions there was too 
much inequality. This is a moral judg- 
ment, not a record of observable fact. 
The fact is there was a great deal of in- 
equality, but it is a moral judgment to 
say that there was too much inequality. 
There was too much insecurity. Poverty 
in the midst of plenty struck a great 
many people squarely in the eye, and they 
did not understand and they did not be- 
lieve that it was necessary; and they do 
not believe now that it was necessary 
then or that it will be again. 

The business cycle was a part of pre- 
war conditions, the ups and the downs of 
booms and depressions, and a return to 
pre-war conditions would include, I sup- 
pose, a return to the pristine, unrestricted 
vigor of the business cycle which is a 
liability to mankind. 


* Professor of Economics, 
Chicago. 
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SEEDS OF WAR 


Pre-war conditions, let me point out 
further, included also all of the seeds 
which sprouted in the current war, so 
that if we are told that we should return 
to pre-war conditions in their entirety, 
we are told that there will be another 
war. The return to pre-war conditions 
which included all of the seeds out of 
which this war and the totalitarianism 
immediately preceding it in some coun- 
tries grew does not then offer an attrac- 
tive prospect. 

But not only can we not return to pre- 
war conditions; not only should we not 
return to pre-war conditions, but we 
should not want to return to pre-war con- 
ditions. Our peoples should know enough 
about pre-war conditions to be able to 
distinguish between’ those characteristics 
of the pre-war world which are to be 
listed on the asset side, which are to be 
preserved and developed, and those other 
characteristics of the pre-war world which 
are to be listed on the liability side to 
be abolished, exorcised or at least dis- 
couraged. 

The other part of the statement of this 
question refers to the continuing progress 
toward democratic goals. At first glance 
those are fine phrases. We should con- 
tinue progress toward democratic goals, 
but the trouble with those phrases is that 
everybody will say yes to them. Every- 
body will agree with them and whenever 
everybody is agreed on the formulation 
of any proposition in a democratic so- 
ciety, that proposition has lost its mean- 
ing. It ceases to divide its friends from 
its enemies and even those who are 
against it declare themselves in favor of 
it, and so a statement like that must be 
examined much more carefully than is 
usual. 

Everybody is in favor of public educa- 
tion, including the people who are against 
it. Everybody is in favor of democracy, 
including the people who are against it. 
Everybody gives lip service to equality, 
including the people who are against it. 
And everybody is in favor of progress, in- 
cluding also the people who would make 
their progress in quite the opposite direc- 
tion from others who are also in favor 
of progress. 
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And so words like these must be given 
a meaning in a discussion like this, be- 
cause of their own weight they do not 
have a meaning. 

Progress on any major matters has, as 
I read history, not been gradual and even, 
but has been intermittent. That is, there 
have been periods of very substantial 
progress toward democratic goals and 
there have been other periods in which 
democratic goals lose their voices and 
become tongue-tied or at least lose their 
spokesmen. Progress has been intermit- 
tent, not even and gradual. The process 
of major historical change has not been 
in every respect a nice, easy process. It 
has in its most important aspects a rather 
ugly aspect. That is, periods in which 
there has been substantial and rapid 
progress toward democratic goals have 
been periods of a considerable amount of 
turmoil. They have been periods of 
stormy weather and people always said 
during such a period of stormy weather, 
“We are going to sail out of the storm 
and into calmer weather and then is 
when the progress will be made,” but as 
a usual thing the progress was made dur- 
ing the period of stormy weather and not 
during the period of calm which followed 
the storm. The process of major histor- 
ical change has in important cases, then, 
been a disquiet and in some ways a rather 
ugly process. 


DEMOCRATIC GOALS 


What are these democratic goals of 
which we speak so lightly? I do not pro- 
pose to list them all for you here this 
evening, nor give you anything like a 
complete description. I want rather to 
pick a few which I would rate very high 
fin the list of democratic goals. In the 
discussion of them and in all of our edu- 
cational work, whether in schools or in 
adult education, I would expect that in 
these days there would be a boom in the 
circulation of Jefferson. I would expect 
that there would be a boom in the circu- 
lation of those works dealing with the 
period in which democratic goals first 
began coherently and cogently to be form- 
ulated, And living in this country as we 
do, I would expect peoples’ interest to 
center primarily on the period of the 
American revolution, a period in which 
the democratic goals were clearer than 
they have ever been since, and clearer 
than they are now. 

For the clarification of democratic 
goals, then, we need to go to the fountains 
from which their first formulations 
sprang. They were concerned about lib- 
erty and about equality and they were 
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not able to do what we are able to do 
with liberty and equality today. We can 
say “liberty and equality” and let it go 
at that. They couldn’t do that, because 
they were trying to do something about 
liberty and they were trying to do some- 
thing about equality, and there was a 
great argument about how those two were 
related to each other. Could you have 
liberty and equality at the same time? 
It is easy to have liberty without much 
equality. It is very easy to have a very 
high degree of equality without very 
much liberty in it. But the achievement 
of a high degree of liberty for men and 
a high degree of equality among men, the 
achievement of them at the same time, is 
a very difficult thing to do and they are 
both democratic goals. We have assumed 
that merely by engraving them in stone 
on our public buildings we were taking 
care of the problem of achieving liberty 
and equality at the same time. 

Liberty has always been under attack. 
It has always been in danger. There was 
a time up until, I should say, sometime 
in the Eighteenth Century, when the chief 
dangers to men’s liberties came from the 
concentrated power of government, abso- 
lute government. With industrialization 
we went into a period in which that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least— 
government shoved into the background 
—and the chief threats to the liberties of 
men come from large aggregations of 
private economic power, the period of the 
large-scale corporation. 

During that period, the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, liberals in general learned that the 
major threat to the liberties of men came 
in large-scale, private economic power, 
and turned to their ancient enemy, the 
state, to rescue them from the dangers 
which the large private corporations con- 
stituted to the liberties of men. 

To repeat, the great dangers to liberty 
up until sometime late in the Eighteenth 
Century were from the absolute state. In 
the Nineteenth Century their chief dan- 
gers to liberty were from large-scale pri- 
vate corporations. And in the late Nine- 
teenth Century and thus far in the 
Twentieth Century, what liberals have 
done is to turn for protection against the 
present threat to their liberties to the 
ancient enemy of men’s liberties, the 
state. 

We arrive then at a point in which 
perhaps the ancient enemy will win over 
the Nineteenth Century enemy of liberty, 
and we go again into a period of the ab- 
solute state. We will do that in this 
country unless the term “liberty” is an- 
alysed and made to live again as it did 
in the days of Thomas Jefferson. 
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FREEDOM AND OPPORTUNITY 

The liberty of men—freedom, to us— 
means the right to choose freely between 
different lines of action and to choose 
without penalty attached to the choice. 
But legal freedom to choose between dif- 
ferent lines of action means very little 
unless men have the actual opportunity to 
make an effective choice. That is, unless 
real choices lie before them, their legal 
freedom to choose turns out to be merely 
a legal mockery. 

On the whole we have done rather well 
in the United States on the side of legal 
freedoms. On the whole, we have not 
done so well in the United States on the 
side of opportunity, and it is opportunity 
which is necessary to validate the whole 
idealogy of freedom. In the later devel- 
opment of our economic order with in- 
security on the increase and the business 
cycle getting more rambunctious as the 
decades went by, insecurity comes to con- 
cern men more than freedom or liberty, 
and we are in danger by the millions in 
the United States of being willing to sac- 
rifice the gains made in the past in the 
line of freedom for some gains to be 
made now in the line of security. But it 
will stand, I think, without any further 
explanation that security is not enough 
without freedom; and freedom is not 
enough, will not live, men will not be 
satisfied with it, without enough security 
to make it palatable. 

That security is inevitably tied up with 
equality. We have assumed that you 
could operate a democratic order in the 
presence of tremendous differences, tre- 
mendous inequalities, in the distribution 
of income. That has never been done 
and in all likelihood will never be done. 
No country can maintain the elemental 
freedoms without greater equality in the 
distribution of income than we had dur- 
ing the late Nineteenth and early Twen- 
tieth Centuries. No country can maintain 
the elementary freedoms without a far 
greater degree of race equality than we 
have had in the United States. 

The democratic goal is very clear on 
that point. There is no room whatsoever 
in the idealogy of democracy for any 
racial distinctions in economic or political 
fields. But we have made and preserved 
and still defend tremendous racial dis- 
tinctions in that field, and they are a 
liability not merely to 13 million Negroes 
in the United States; they are more of 
a liability to the race which imposes them 
than they are to the race on which they 
are imposed, because of the things which 
the imposing race does to its own mind 
and its own values in order to justify 
the imposition on the other race. 
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This, then, is not an appeal to democ- 
racy to improve the welfare of 13 million 
Negroes in the United States because they 
deserve it or because it would be good 
for them. I am trying to say that the 
democratic ideal in the rest of society 
cannot stand what we are doing to it in 
the field of race relations. 


Access To EpUCATION 


We have said for 150 years that educa- 
tion is the bulwark of a democratic order. 
A democratic order necessarily involves 
in the political fields a high degree of 
equality in the franchise. We did not 
have it immediately after the American 
revolution, but fairly rapidly the fran- 
chise was extended so that most adult 
males could vote, and during this last 
generation even that subjected half of the 
population which is female has been ad- 
mitted to the political franchise. 

But the political franchise, the right 
to vote, the principle that one man’s nose 
is as big as another’s when they stand 
up to be counted on election day in the 
determination of important questions of 
public policy, is validated only by equal 
access to education and to the means of 
information, and we do not have and have 
not had enough equal access to education 
to make our democratic goals stand out 
very clearly. 

The major dilemma of modern democ- 
racy has been very well put by Carl 
Becker, a historian at Cornell University, 
in a recent volume pubilshed by the Ox- 
ford University Press, entitled “Modern 
Democracy.” In my own phrasing, the 
dilemma as he sees it, and as I see it, 
is this: How can we limit the economic 
freedom of those who have too much 
economic freedom in order to increase 
the economic freedom of those who do not 
have enough, and thereby get enough 
equality that freedom becomes tolerable? 
Legal freedom to sleep under bridges, as 
Anatole France once put it, impinges dif- 
ferently on the millionaire and on the 
poor man. Freedom to sleep in the best 
hotel in town affects different people dif- 
ferently, depending upon how much 
money they have to spend. Unless we get 
enough equality that people are satisfied 
with the elemental freedoms, those free- 
doms are stones and not bread to a large 
proportion of the population. 

The freedom to choose an occupation 
and the freedom to move from one job to 
another, the freedom to work for what- 
ever employer a man chooses to work for 
—those freedoms are in danger of being 
tossed gladly out the window by the ma- 
jority of working people in the United 
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States today because there has not been 
enough equality attached to those free- 
doms to make men rate them very high. 


Our problem is to get enough equality 
so that men will not react in disgust 
against the rhetoric of democracy. The 
rhetoric of democracy is the best rhetoric 
in the world, and the rhetoric of the 
American revolutionary period is, I think, 
the best of the rhetoric of democracy. 
But the rhetoric has not been sufficiently 
validated by the accompanying principle 
of equality. 

We have done better in the field of 
politics than we have in economics. The 
American revolution establishes the prin- 
ciple of political democracy and a sub- 
stantial amount of political equality, but 
the principle of equality was immediately 
after the American revolution segregated 
and was fenced in in the political field, 
and was not allowed to slop over into the 
economic field. The problem arises in the 
later stages of the industrial system; the 
contradiction arises between an economic 
order built primarily on the basis of the 
authoritarian large-scale corporation and 
a political order which we attempt to 
operate on the basis of equal power for 
all of its citizens. But an authoritarian 
economic order will not live in the same 
house with an equalitarian political order. 
The Germans, the Russian Communists, 
and the Italian Fascists have learned 
that, and in each of those countries an 
answer was provided to that contradic- 
tion, the contradiction between authori- 
tarian economics and equalitarian poli- 
tics. Their answer to contra- 
diction was to take equalitarian politics 
and toss them out the nearest window 
and get themselves a political system 
which was as authoritarian as the mod- 
ern, large-scale corporation. Then they 
have a system which can live with itself, 
a system which is internally consistent. 
One of the great strengths of the Com- 
munist, the Nazi, and the Fascist systems 
is that each of them has solved that 
contradiction—in the worst of all possible 
ways. 

Most people in this country rather 
lightly reject the Communist and the Nazi 
and the Fascist solutions of that contra- 
diction, but until a better answer to that 
contradiction is going to be provided, one 
of those answers is the one which will 
come by default. Unless deliberately and 
by giving thought to the matter a better 
answer to the contradiction is provided, 
we will by default move backward into 
either the Communist or the Fascist— 
and more likely the Fascist—answer to 
that contradiction. 
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FAcING THE FUTURE 


There are two ways of getting into the 
future—at least two. One of them is to 
move face-forward into it, setting up in- 
stitutions and machinery to protect the 
values that are worth protecting; and 
the other is to ignore the problem and 
get kicked backward into the future, 
which is the most common way of getting 
there. 

We have done better, then, in the polit- 
ical field from the standpoint of demo- 
cratic goals than we have done in the 
economic field. The American revolution 
did its job. The economic revolution has 
not yet taken place, and many of the 
tensions within the modern political 
democracy, or most of them, arise from 
the fact that the political revolution has 
taken place 150 years ago, but the eco- 
nomic revolution has not yet taken place. 

One of the main problems of the future 
in this field is going to be this: As we 
move more and more into a planned econ- 
omy (and it is being planned more and 
more now for war purposes and it will 
continue to be planned whether for war 
or for peace purposes), a new and great 
danger to democratic goals arises. For 
the power of the state is again increased 
after having been at a low point during 
the Nineteenth and early Twentieth Cen- 
turies. The main problem in a planned 
economy is not the problem of how it 
can be worked economically. That is 
easy. The main problem is a political 
problem: How can it be made and kept 
democratic? It is the problem of bu- 
reaucracy. 

We have been accustomed to the 
idea that if there was any problem of 
bureaucracy, it was that bureaucracy 
costs something and makes the tax bill a 
little higher. That is not the problem of 
bureaucracy of which I am speaking. I 
am speaking of the danger that in a 
system in which inevitably government 
performs greater and greater economic 
functions, unless we keep well oiled the 
machinery of popular control over bu- 
reaucracy, bureaucracy will cease to be 
responsible to the public and become re- 
sponsible only to itself and thereby make 
itself permanent. 

The problem of bureaucracy is the chief 
problem of democracy in a planned eco- 
nomic order as ours is coming more and 
more to be. We need vastly more atten- 
tion paid to this problem of how, with 
increasing economic functions of govern- 
ment, popular control over public officials 
can be maintained. On the surface of it, 
most people are willing to admit that we 
have not succeeded in developing a politi- 
cal party system which has made for a 
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FREEDOM AND OprorTUNITY 


The liberty of men—freedom, to us 
means the right to choose freely between 
different lines of action and to choose 
without penalty attached to the choice. 
But legal freedom to choose between dif- 
ferent lines of action means very little 
unless men have the actual onportunity to 
make an effective choice. That is, unless 
real choices lie before them, their legal 
freedom to choose turns out to be merely 
a legal mockery. 

On the whole we have done rather well 
in the United States on the side of legal 
freedoms. On the whole, we have not 
done so well in the United States on the 
side of opportunity, and it is opportunity 
which is necessary to validate the whole 
idealogy of freedom. In the later devel- 
opment of our economic order with in- 
security on the increase and the business 
cycle getting more rambunctious as the 
decades went by, insecurity comes to con- 
cern men more than freedom or liberty, 
and we are in danger by the millions in 
the United States of being willing to sac- 
rifice the gains made in the past in the 
line of freedom for some gains to be 
made now in the line of security. But it 
will stand, I think, without any further 
explanation that security is not enough 
without freedom; and freedom is not 
enough, will not live, men will not be 
satisfied with it, without enough security 
to make it palatable. 

That security is inevitably tied up with 
equality. We have assumed that you 
could operate a democratic order in the 
presence of tremendous differences, tre- 
mendous inequalities, in the distribution 
of income. That has never been done 
and in all likelihood will never be done. 
No country can maintain the elemental 
freedoms without greater equality in the 
distribution of income than we had dur- 
ing the late Nineteenth and early Twen- 
tieth Centuries. No country can maintain 
the elementary freedoms without a far 
greater degree of race equality than we 
have had in the United States. 

The democratic goal is very ciear on 
that point. There is no room whatsoever 
in the idealogy of democracy for any 
racial distinctions in economic or political 
fields. But we have made and preserved 
and still defend tremendous racial dis- 
tinctions in that field, and they are a 
liability not merely to 13 million Negroes 
in the United States; they are more of 
a liability to the race which imposes them 
than they are to the race on which they 
are imposed, because of the things which 
the imposing race does to its own mind 
and its own values in order to justify 
the imposition on the other race. 
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This, then, is not an appeal to democ 
racy to improve the welfare of 13 million 
Negroes in the United States because they 
deserve it or because it would be good 
for them. I am trying to say that the 
democratic ideal in the rest of society 
cannot stand what we are doing to it in 
the fleld of race relations. 


Equa. Access To Epvucation 


We have said for 150 years that educa- 
tion is the bulwark of a democratic order. 
A democratic order necessarily involves 
in the political fields a high degree of 
equality in the franchise. We did not 
have it immediately after the American 
revolution, but fairly rapidly the fran- 
chise was extended so that most adult 
males could vote, and during this last 
generation even that subjected half of the 
population which is female has been ad- 
mitted to the political franchise. 

But the political franchise, the right 
to vote, the principle that one man’s nose 
is as big as another’s when they stand 
up to be counted on election day in the 
determination of important questions of 
public policy, is validated only by equal 
access to education and to the’ means of 
information, and we do not have and have 
not had enough equal access to education 
to make our democratic goals stand out 
very clearly. 

The major dilemma of modern democ- 
racy has been very well put by Carl 
Becker, a historian at Cornell University, 
in a recent volume pubilshed by the Ox- 
ford University Press, entitled “Modern 
Democracy.” In my own phrasing, the 
dilemma as he sees it, and as I see it, 
is this: How can we limit the economic 
freedom of those who have too much 
economic freedom in order to increase 
the economic freedom of those who do not 
have enough, and thereby get enough 
equality that freedom becomes tolerable? 
Legal freedom to sleep under bridges, as 
Anatole France once put it, impinges dif- 
ferently on the millionaire and on the 
poor man. Freedom to sleep in the best 
hotel in town affects different people dif- 
ferently, depending upon how much 
money they have to spend. Unless we get 
enough equality that people are satisfied 
with the elemental freedoms, those free- 
doms are stones and not bread to a large 
proportion of the population. 

The freedom to choose an occupation 
and the freedom to move from one job to 
another, the freedom to work for what- 
ever employer a man chooses to work for 
—those freedoms are in danger of being 
tossed gladly out the window by the ma- 
jority of working people in the United 
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States today because there has not been 
enough equality attached to those free- 
doms to make men rate them very high. 

Our problem is to get enough equality 
so that men will not react in disgust 
against the rhetoric of democracy. The 
rhetoric of democracy is the best rhetoric 
in the world, and the rhetoric of the 
American revolutionary period is, I think, 
the best of the rhetoric of democracy. 
But the rhetoric has not been sufficiently 
validated by the accompanying principle 
of equality. 

We have done better in the field of 
politics than we have in economics. The 
American revolution establishes the prin- 
ciple of political democracy and a sub- 
stantial amount of political equality, but 
the principle of equality was immediately 
after the American revolution segregated 
and was fenced in in the political field, 
and was not allowed to slop over into the 
economic field. The problem arises in the 
later stages of the industrial system; the 
contradiction arises between an economic 
order built primarily on the basis of the 
authoritarian large-scale corporation and 
a political order which we attempt to 
operate on the basis of equal power for 
all of its citizens. But an authoritarian 
economic order will not live in the same 
house with an equalitarian political order. 
The Germans, the Russian Communists, 
and the Italian Fascists have learned 
that, and in each of those countries an 
answer was provided to that contradic- 
tion, the contradiction between authori- 
tarian economics and equalitarian poli- 
tics. Their answer to contra- 
diction was to take equalitarian politics 
and toss them out the nearest window 
and get themselves a political system 
which was as authoritarian as the mod- 
ern, large-scale corporation. Then they 
have a system which can live with itself, 
a system which is internally consistent. 
One of the great strengths of the Com- 
munist, the Nazi, and the Fascist systems 
is that each of them has solved that 
contradiction—in the worst of all possible 
ways. 

Most people in this country rather 
lightly reject the Communist and the Nazi 
and the Fascist solutions of that contra- 
diction, but until a better answer to that 
contradiction is going to be provided, one 
of those answers is the one which will 
come by default. Unless deliberately and 
by giving thought to the matter a better 
answer to the contradiction is provided, 
we will by default move backward into 
either the Communist or the Fascist— 
and more likely the Fascist—answer to 
that contradiction. . 
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FACING THE FUTURE 

There are two ways of getting into the 
future—at least two. One of them is to 
move face-forward into it, setting up in- 
stitutions and machinery to protect the 
values that are worth protecting; and 
the other is to ignore the problem and 
get kicked backward into the future, 
which is the most common way of getting 
there. 

We have done better, then, in the polit- 
ical field from the standpoint of demo- 
cratic goals than we have done in the 
economic field. The American revolution 
did its job. The economic revolution has 
not yet taken place, and many of the 
tensions within the modern political 
democracy, or most of them, arise from 
the fact that the political revolution has 
taken place 150 years ago, but the eco- 
nomic revolution has not yet taken place. 

One of the main problems of the future 
in this field is going to be this: As we 
move more and more into a planned econ- 
omy (and it is being planned more and 
more now for war purposes and it will 
continue to be planned whether for war 
or for peace purposes), a new and great 
danger to democratic goals arises. For 
the power of the state is again increased 
after having been at a low point during 
the Nineteenth and early Twentieth Cen- 
turies. The main problem in a planned 
economy is not the problem of how it 
can be worked economically. That is 
easy. The main problem is a political 
problem: How can it be made and kept 
democratic? It is the problem of bu- 
reaucracy. 

We have been accustomed to the 
idea that if there was any problem of 
bureaucracy, it was that bureaucracy 
costs something and makes the tax bill a 
little higher. That is not the problem of 
bureaucracy of which I am speaking. I 
am speaking of the danger that in a 
system in which inevitably government 
performs greater and greater economic 
functions, unless we keep well oiled the 
machinery of popular control over bu- 
reaucracy, bureaucracy will cease to be 
responsible to the public and become re- 
sponsible only to itself and thereby make 
itself permanent. 

The problem of bureaucracy is the chief 
problem of democracy in a planned eco- 
nomic order as ours is coming more and 
more to be. We need vastly more atten- 
tion paid to this problem of how, with 
increasing economic functions of govern- 
ment, popular control over public officials 
can be maintained. On the surface of it, 
most people are willing to admit that we 
have not succeeded in developing a politi- 
cal party system which has made for a 
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good many years now very much sense. 
That is, the system has not offered to 
people very clear alternative choices be- 
tween different coherent programs of po- 
litical and economic and social develop- 
ment. Attention must be given to the 
problem of what kind of a political party 
system is necessary to keep an order and 
to make an order democratic when the 
economic functions of government are 
greatly increased. 

If the economic functions of govern- 
ment are nil, or are very few, then it 
makes very little difference what the gov- 
ernment does, and it makes less difference 
yet what political parties do. But if the 
economic responsibility of government is 
vastly increased, greater strains are 
thrown on the political party system than 
our political parties have thus far shown 
themselves able to bear. 

Continuing progress toward democratic 
goals is going to require far more of the 
citizenry than has ever been required in 
the past. The assumption has been—and 
during the Nineteenth Century for most 
people it was a very safe assumption— 
that the wise man, at least the canny 
man, spent all of his time on his own 
affairs. He could do better by himself 
by spending all of his time on his own 
affairs than by spending part of his time 
on public affairs, because what the public 
did made no difference anyhow unless he 
wanted some favors from government. 
The main thing was just to keep the 
government out of the way and let 
progress take care of everything. 

Those days are gone. The frontier has 
been rolled all the way out in the Pacific 
Ocean and apparently keeps on moving 
West. The population is sloping off and 
beginning to reach a standstill. The days 
of automatic expansion, in which days 
God was in His Heaven and all was well 
with men, are gone. There will be no 
more continuing progress toward demo- 
cratic goals unless we intend that there 
shall be. There will be no more auto- 
matic continuing progress toward any de- 
sirable goals. There are two problems 
then which arise, which I want to name 
and leave on your doorstep. 


TEMPO OF PROGRESS 


One: It is not enough to move in the 
right direction. Progress in the right di- 
rection has killed more good ideas than 
most any one other thing I can name, 
progress in the right direction which was 
so slow that its results were so unsatis- 
factory and so unspectacular that men 
were disgusted with the direction in 
which the progress was being made. 
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Let me give you an illustration: The 
German social democracy was making 
progress in the right direction. Steps in 
the right direction they had more of than 
anything else in the world, steps in the 
right direction which were so slow that 
men were disgusted with their failure to 
solve any of the basic problems in their 
own lifetime, and men turned in disgust 
against the very direction in which too 
slow progress was being made. The prob- 
lem, then, is not merely in what direction 
progress is to be made; the problem is 
also: What must the tempo be in order 
to keep going in that direction? If you 
have ever learned to ride a bicycle, you 
know what I mean. It is not enough to 
move in the right direction. You must 
move in the right direction fast enough 
to stay on your bicycle. 

American democracy did not move in 
the right direction fast enough to stay 
on its bicycle during the last half of the 
Nineteenth Century and the first four 
decades or so of the Twentieth Century. 
As a result, the idealogy of democracy is 
weaker in the United States today than 
it was fifty years ago. The slogans of 
the democratic idealogy do not ring the 
bells in men’s hearts as they did fifty 
and, even more so, 150 years ago. That 
is because we took too much for granted. 
We assumed that the thing was going to 
solve itself. 

Andrew Carnegie once wrote a_ book, 
which was on the whole, I should say, 
written not only without fear, but without 
research. The title of the book was very 
significant. The title (in 1880’s) was 
“Democracy Triumphant.” He believed, 
as most people believed, that if you let 
things alone all of the problems of man 
in the whole economic and political and 
social fields were going to be solved by 
just the continued working out of the 
democratic principle. And the best way 
of doing that was to let it alone. 

But very few people today have any 
faith in the automatic triumph of the 
democratic idea, and one of the reasons 
is that we did not give anywhere near 
enough attention to the tempo, the speed 
with which it had to move in order to 
keep people from being disgusted with 
the good direction in which it was mov- 
ing. 

Progress Not AUTOMATIC 


Two: The second of these problems 
which I leave on your doorstep in this: 
Dealing with the race problem, dealing 
with the problem of employer-employee 
relations, the problem of economic equal- 
ity, say, as it is involved in income tax, 
inheritance tax, wage policy—those are 
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all basic problems in a democracy—is not 
like using the telephone. You don’t have 
to know anything about the laws of elec- 
trical induction in order to use a tele- 
phone. You pick up a receiver and dial 
a number and in order to get the right 
number you don’t have to know how it 
works. You work it and it is your 
servant, and you its master, even though 
you don’t understand it, That is not true 
of economic or political problems in a 
democratic order. In a totalitarian order 
people don’t have to understand. Huey 
Long once told the assembled farmers of 
Iowa, when somebody said that they 
couldn’t understand the share-the-wealth 
program, that they did not have to under- 
stand it, that they should just shut their 
. eyes and believe it. 

You can do that in a totalitarian order 
under a fascist dictator. But in a demo- 
cratic order you can’t work it. Unless 
the people in whom the power rests ulti- 
mately understand, the power will not 
rest with them very long. And the things 
they have to understand are infinitely 
greater and more complex now than they 
were in the days when Andrew Carnegie 
could write a book called “Democracy 
Triumphant.” 

They have to understand the inflation 
question or there will be, as there is now, 
more and more inflation. They have to 
understand the incidence of taxation or 
there will be not more equality, but more 
inequality. They have to understand the 
historical background of the institution 
of private property and the institution of 
the democratic franchise. They have to 
understand not only the goals, but the 
machinery of the social order, or there 
is not a ghost of a chance that it can 
be democratically operated. It will be- 
come their master instead of their serv- 
ant unless they are able to understand it. 

That means that the problem of edu- 
cation is far different now than it used 
to be. Education used to be primarily 
concerned with the whipped cream of 
culture for the better classes and teach- 
ing people how to make more money for 
most everybody—vocational training, 
teaching people enough so that they can 
raise themselves in the social scale, which 
meant an economic scale. 

The job of education—and this is true 
not only of public school education, but 
of adult education and of what we 
euphoniously call higher learning—has 
become the more difficult one of seeing 
to it that people learn enough about a 
social, economic and political order to get 
and to keep control of it. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


One of the casualties of this process— 
one which I welcome—is, I think, this: 
From now on the dividing line between 
formal education and what comes after- 
ward is going to be blurred; it is not 
going to be as clear as it once was. The 
idea that people learn for a while and 
then spend the rest of their lives forget- 
ting, or that they learn for a while and 
then spend the rest of their lives doing, 
is simply not going to stand up in the 
face of the problems of this increasingly 
collectivist politico-economic order. That 
means, then, that adult education, con- 
tinuous education of one kind or an- 
other after what are ordinarily known as 
the school years, is to occupy an impor- 
tant place on the agenda, whether that 
means that universities are going to drop 
this nonsense of four years of education 
and blur that dividing line, or whether 
the public libraries are going to do it, 
or whether some kind of institutionalized 
public education is going to gain more 
rapid headway. The notion that educa- 
tion stops at the end of a formal educa- 
tion period ought to be one of the first 
casualties of the war. 

I am not here to tell you what you 
should do about that. I do not know. 
I have the impression that public libra- 
ries are on the whole too much segre- 
gated from the other aspects of our in- 
stitutional life; whether that is by design 
or by desire or by imposition, I have no 
notion. But the machinery of adult edu- 
cation must be vastly expanded. That 
seems to me to be a patent fact, because 
not merely the next generation—whom 
we are getting in the schools and univer- 
sities—but this generation of people who 
have seen the last of the inside of a uni- 
versity classroom, have got to have an 
educational job done on them. Because 
they are still going to be alive and they 
are still going to be voting. They are 
still going to be determining public 
policy in a period in which we have to 
answer these questions of how much 
equality we will have in order to make 
freedom palatable to people, and how 
much freedom we will have in order that 
people can guarantee themselves that 
equality will continue, and how much of 
race equality we will have in order to 
keep race inequality from eating the 
heart out of the other kind of equality. 

Those questions are going to have to 
be answered not by the generation that 
is in the public schools now, but by the 
generation that is already finished with 
the schools. That is the job of adult edu- 
cation effort. 
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THE LIBRARY’S PART: A SYMPOSIUM?{ 


MILpRED BRuDER* 


IN July, 1942, the Adult Education Board 
of the American Library Association am- 
plified a statement of policy designed to 
clarify the position of the library profes- 
sion in the war effort. This group be- 
lieved the American people should be con- 
cerned with three problems. They were 
in order: How to make our maximum 
contribution to the winning of the war; 
Whether we as a nation wish to return to 
pre-war conditions or to continue progress 
toward democratic goals; and Whether 
and to what extent we want our country 
to participate in the organization of the 
world for peace. Tonight this group is 
concerned with the second statement— 
Whether we as a nation wish to return 
to pre-war conditions or to continue prog- 
ress toward democratic goals. 

Somehow or other I can’t help but feel 
that the second statement in this plat- 
form is entirely superfluous. Who else, 
but people who live in ivory towers, could 
possibly be concerned with a return to 
pre-war conditions? How could they 
imagine that such a thing could be pos- 
sible. The world in which we live has 
changed almost beyond recognition in the 
last twenty years. It continues to change 
and in the next few years will change 
even more rapidly than any of us could 
have imagined possible. To my way of 
thinking, it is the people who look back, 
who continually long for the good old 
days, who refuse to look ahead, who will 
not accept change, who constitute the 
danger spots in our civilization. This ap- 
plies not only to people in general but to 
the library profession in particular. 

We talk about our progress toward 
democratic goals but how many of us 
realize what we are talking about? It all 
looks very fine on paper but what does 
it mean unless it is put into practice? 
We can talk about oppression and op- 
pressed countries. We rail against intol- 
erance and race prejudice as exploited by 
the totalitarian leaders. But we are not 
free of it either in our personal lives or 
our professional lives. The trouble with 
many of us is that we believe one thing 
and behave another. If we are to be 
leaders and the educators, if we are to 


7 This sympossium followed Professor 
Krueger’s address. 

* Director of publicity, Chicago Public 
Library. 


stimulate curiosity, understanding and en- 
lightenment now and in the years to 
come, it seems to me, that we will have 
to get to the roots of the matter and be- 
gin by educating and enlightening our- 
selves. 

I asked myself “what do they mean 
when they talk about the library and 
democratic goals?” It wasn’t clear in my 
mind. I asked people that I work with— 
the man who works on research problems 
in the reference room, the girl in the cir- 
culation department who can always sup- 
ply you with the names of the latest best- 
sellers. I even asked a worker in the 
War Information Service. They were all 
a little confused, just as I was. They be- 
lieved it had something to do with service 
and that somehow it was mixed up with 
the ideals of democracy, equality, liberty 
and happiness for the ordinary man. But 
none of us had a specific idea or a specific 
plan. We were just fumblers. How can 
we then expect to mold or help to formu- 
late a post-war world if we as librarians 
continue our pre-war attitudes and poli- 
cies? 


LACK OF SERVICE 


We have prided ourselves for years on 
our library service but actually we have 
never done anything but scratch the sur- 
face. We haven’t reached ninety per cent 
of the people in this country who deserve 
and need library service. We have talked 
for years about adult education and “cul- 
ture.” Our adult education, nine times 
out of ten, has turned out to be something 
you took like soothing syrup. You read 
ten picked books and then you knew all 
about the history of philosophy or how 
the Latin Americans differed from the 
North Americans. We sat satisfied and 
pretty smug behind our books, expecting 
the people to come to us. The result? 
Well, last week we received an urgent 
request from an army camp asking for 
two hundred primers below the third 
grade! There were 94 men in that small 
service detachment who could neither 
read nor write and the Army felt obliged 
to teach them! This is not only the fail- 
ure of the libraries but perhaps of our 
educational system as well. But these are 
the people we are going to have to work 
with now, the people who are going to 
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help make and live and keep the peace 
we hope will follow. And we won’t edu- 
cate them with reading lists and escape 
novels. 

We have suddenly become concerned 
about labor—something we should have 
done long ago. Libraries are beginning 
to work with union groups, to supply fac- 
tory workers with recreational reading. 
We are learning that we must yo to the 
worker and not expect him to come to us. 
For too long a time the general idea has 
prevailed that the librarian is something 
apart, that he deals only with the 
erudite and the cultured and that he 
could not possibly have any common in- 
terest with the man who builds a grain 
elevator or repairs a deisel motor. Only 
recently I heard a librarian say that he 
simply could not talk to labor groups. His 
forbears had all been professional men— 
doctors, lawyers and ministers and it 
made him self-conscious and embarrassed 
to talk to laboring men. He was probably 
very sincere in what he said but I still 
have a feeling that if he wanted to inter- 
est those men, if he really wanted to help 
them, he would have overcome his em- 
barrassment. He wouldn’t even have 
given it a thought. If the future belongs 
to the common man, as Henry Wallace 
has said, then we had better concern our- 
selves with the common man and we had 
better be quick about it. 


PROPAGANDA 


This war is not only a physical and 
mechanized one but it is a war of ideas. 
You have been told that a thousand times. 
It is not only a war of ideas but a war 
of words, The whole pre-war, prepara- 
tory period was built upon words, words 
of propaganda. Think of what has hap- 
pened in Germany and in Japan. Within 
two generations the national character of 
the people was completely changed. Bis- 
marck was largely responsible for the 
change in Germany. He knew the value 
of words, both spoken and written. Ger- 
man and Japanese propagandists, teach- 
ers, writers and diplomats used what is 
called the “techniques of insistence.” You 
press a point of view. You hear it over 
and over again, you read it over and over 
again, you speak it over and over again 
and you end up by believing it and be- 
lieving it firmly. Present-day propaganda 
is not concerned with the individual but 
rather with the social set-up. It is not 
only national but is directed at the world 
as a whole. This insistence upon a cause 
or a way of life is not directed against 
a single man but is designed to win 
masses of men to its side. 
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We would do well to inquire into that 
technique and put it into practice. Let us 
learn what the goals of democracy are 
and become insistent tellers of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Let us re-affirm what we 
are and clarify what we believe in and 
what we stand for and then make it our 
business to interest and inform the great 
body of people. They are going to be the 
deciding factor in the life we expect to 
lead, But make no mistake. You, your- 
self must first be informed and convinced 
and an able-teller before you can be con- 
vincing and successful. 

John Hargrave, the English propa- 
ganda expert, warns that the job is not 
an easy one. He says in “Words Win 
Wars”: 

“Is it not just as easy to lead people 
towards what is right, good, clean, life 
giving, as it is to lead them towards evil, 
towards hatred, envy, greed, bestiality, 
destruction, murder, misery and death? 
If every experienced propagandist the 
world has ever known, including Hammu- 
rabi, Akhnaton, Hitler and Gandhi, could 
and would answer truthfully, we should 
have the following reply: No, it is much 
more difficult. Why is it? Is there a 
kink in the mentality, or, it may be 
deeper down in the impulses, of the ma- 
jority of mankind? The operative propa- 
gandist says, with more humility than 
many moral teachers: I do not know. I 
only know that if you say ‘Love one an- 
other,’ most people think you’re a bit 
‘soppy’ and take no notice, but if you say 
‘Hate! Kill!’ they are somehow fascinated 
and begin to do what they are told as 
though they had been put into a hypnotic 
trance. We know that it is possible to 
drive whole communities of modern men 
clean crazy—as crazy as a herd of Gado- 
rene swine—by sheer tomfoolery, claptrap 
and jargon.” 

I believe the time has come when 
librarians can no longer be impartial. I 
do not mean that we should not supply 
information on both sides of any question. 
We should. We should oppose the cen- 
sorship of book collections that deal with 
social and political and economic subjects. 
We should know more about the social 
sciences and be able to lend support to 
library forums, discussion groups, book 
talks and neighborhood meetings. We 
should take a vital interest in actually 
educating our constituency for democracy. 
Because we are tax-supported institutions 
we have always been told that we cannot 
publicize or participate in controversial 
affairs. Who is to do it? I think it is 


only a matter of time before public 
libraries will realize their responsibility 
in this matter and will be supported by 
the general public in this move, 
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THE PEACE PROBLEM 


The problem of the peace will be the 
most difficult problem we have ever had 
to solve and we will have to lay the 
ground work now. Many people are 
averse to discussing peace problems now 
for fear of impeding the war effort. They 
feel we must win the war first and talk 
peace later. But it is essential that we 
know what we are fighting for and why. 
The manner in which we will win the 
war will also depend on the way we write 
the peace but that is no reason why we 
should not know something of the essen- 
tial principles we hope to eventually 
establish, We know that the United 
States has more potential influence in in- 
ternational affairs than any other nation 
and that the responsibility this entails 
will involve all of our citizenry in one 
way or another. 

It seems to me that any program for 
the promulgation of democracy must take 
many factors into consideration and that 
the library can and must help in all of 
them. We can help to maintain civil 
liberties, we can help to educate and to 
act as a clearing house for employment, 
we can help organizations of people, such 
as labor, farm groups, trade associations 
and others. We can help to promote gov- 
ernment efficiency and orderly social 
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THE dynamic policy of the American 
Library Association, enunciated in their 
statement “Libraries and the War,” is 
one on which the librarians of the nation 
are to be congratulated. Too long, thou- 
sands of citizens, many of them community 
leaders, have thought of librarians as 
simply people who hand books out over a 
counter. The conception of librarianship 
as an educational profession which has 
a vital role to play in selecting important 
facts and reaching out into the com- 
munity to make the public aware of these 
facts, is one which merits increasing at- 
tention. 

As Professor Krueger has said, the 
world, of course, could not return to pre- 
war conditions. Just the physical dis- 
locations caused by war will bring tre- 
mendous changes. Millions of men in 
our armed forces, countless women going 
into industry for the first time, many 
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change. And, lastly we can help to in- 
still the ideals of liberty, equality and 
happiness by relating them to our every- 
day life. 

Go back to pre-war conditions? It is 
impossible if the public library is to exist 
as a vital force in our national life. We 
can no longer measure our success by the 
number of books we circulate. We must 
learn direction and meaning. We must 
interpret service anew. We must resolve 
to know and to understand, to help 
others to realize the dignity of faith and 
mind and character and work, to develop 
the ability of Americans. We must de- 
stroy the sheltered, genteel tradition that 
the public associates with libraries and 
librarians. We must prove that we are a 
part of the living working world and Ca- 
pable of understanding its problems. Then 
we will deserve the respect now attached 
to other professions and which I am sorry 
to say, we do not now have. 

John Mason Brown, speaking toa group 
of college graduates last June, said: “We 
are paying for twenty years of ostrichism 
in the golden sands of peace which had 
postponed a war rather than removed its 
cause. Let the older ones berate 
themselves for what, with vision, they 
could have avoided.” I earnestly hope 
this will not be said of us twenty years 
hence. 


MULBERRY* 


(too many) children being reared in 
trailer camps, will never return to former 
modes of living. We must therefore face 
a drastically changed world at the close 
of the war. How to plan for this world, 
what sort of peace we shall make, are 
problems that will challenge the best 
minds of the nation. Before a definite 
pattern can take shape, victory must be 
assured. 

The thought that should be basic in any 
consideration of post-war planning is that 
we are today shaping the world which 
will emerge after the war. The best con- 
tribution we can make to accelerate prog- 
ress toward democratic goals is to de- 
velop the capacities and abilities of every 
individual to the highest degree. The 


best way to prepare for the future is to 
strengthen our nation today, physically, 
mentally and spiritually. 

The library is particularly well fitted 
to do this and has courageously shoul- 
dered this responsibility in its wartime 
policy. 


One thing that needs to be 
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pointed out here is the importance of 
maintaining services to children, of re- 
membering always the opportunity we 
have of building tomorrow through the 
children who are in our homes, schools 
and libraries today. They pass this way 
but once as children, and if they are de- 
prived of the enriching experiences that 
will enable them to become well-adjusted, 
responsible citizens, the nation will suffer 
irreparable damage. Work with and for 
children should be the last thing we 
sacrifice to the exigencies of war. 

Of course, work for and with children 
means work with parents. The library 
and the home must work hand in hand, 
or cross currents will destroy much that 
each is trying to accomplish. To help 
parents understand their children’s read- 
ing needs and how to meet them, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has been promoting study classes on 
reading guidance. These classes are de- 
signed to familiarize parents with the 
best books for children, principles of 
book selection, and how to utilize the 
facilities of the public library most effec- 
tively. They have been most successful 
in Chicago under the stimulating leader- 
ship of Agatha L. Shea, head of chil- 
dren’s work in the branches.* One of the 
most important results of such classes is 
the establishment of mutual confidence 
and understanding between the parent 
and the librarian, and the development 
of an intense loyalty to the library. This 


1Copies of the reading courses prepared 
for the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers by Miss Shea—‘‘Guidance of Chil- 
dren’s Reading” and “Guidance of Adoles- 
cent Reading,” may be secured from the 
state library chairman, Mrs. Bernice W. Kar- 
raker, Illinois State Library, Springfield, or 
from the state office, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


has meant support in time of financial 
need, when tax levies had to be increased. 


In North Carolina parents have come 
to the rescue of their libraries by organ- 
izing classes to train volunteer aides 
where help was difficult to get. Train- 
ing volunteers to serve as nurse’s aides 
in hospitals and as assistants in nursery 
schools is a means being used by other 
professions to meet personnel shortages. 
There is no reason libraries also should 
not call upon civic groups for trained 
volunteer service during the war emer- 
gency. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in its 1942 Findings states: 
“We should stimulate self-education 
through the extension and fullest possible 
use of library services;” and, “Parents 
should learn to work with groups of chil- 
dren and supplement the work of pro- 
fessional recreation leaders, librarians 
and teachers.” The 2,250,000 members of 
the Congress are officially committed to 
such a program, and libraries should feel 
free to call upon them. Friends of the 
Library organizations, or Citizens’ Com- 
mittees, composed of leaders from every 
organization in the community, should 
be formed to help the library carry out 
its important functions during wartime. 

Many people feared that when war 
came we would have to throw overboard 
our schools and libraries for the duration. 
Instead of this, however, it is becoming 
apparent that war has only intensified the 
need for education. Acceleration, exten- 
sion, and intensification are the keynotes 
of our educational effort today. Services 
of libraries to children and to adults 
must be maintained and strengthened if 
we are to insure that progress toward 
democratic goals for which we are fight- 
ing. 


REVEREND AUGUST REYLING* 


WHEN I was first asked to discuss the 
question whether “we as a nation should 
return to pre-war conditions or continue 
progress towards democratic goals,” I 
was somewhat taken aback. It was not 
at all clear to me what precisely was 
meant by “pre-war conditions” and by 
“democratic goals.” But knowing, as I 
do, that librarians are always very prac- 
tical people and that consequently this 
question was to be interpreted in the 
light of actual world conditions, I set 
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about reviewing the world’s history of the 
past few decades. 

Twenty-five years ago we fought a war 
to make the world safe for democracy. 
That war was followed by a peace which 
was not grounded on principles of justice 
tempered with mercy, but which was con- 
ceived in a spirit of hate and revenge, 
—a peace which was bound to bring on 
a second world war within the span of 
one generation. Today we are involved 
in that second world war. Once again 


we are face to face with a momentous 
problem—a problem even more important 


‘ 
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than that of winning the war—-the prob- 
lem of planning for a lasting peace. The 
peace that is to follow this war must not 
again be one that reeks with diabolical 
hatred, but it must be a peace that is re- 
dolent with Christian charity. 

When viewed in this historical setting, 
our question becomes quite clear,—and 
the answer to it even more so. I do not 
hesitate to state most emphatically that 
we do not wish to return to those pre- 
war conditions of international jealousy, 
distrust, and ill-will which relegate any 
hope of a lasting peace to the realm of 
Utopia. But we do wish to strive to- 
wards those democratic goals which will 
guarantee a lasting peace and the bles- 
sings of true democracy to all the peoples 
of the globe. 


DEMOCRACY 


But before we embark on our crusade 
to carry the blessings of democracy to 
all nations, we must make sure that we 
ourselves understand what true democ- 
racy is. Let us go back 160 years and 
drink at the very fountain-head of Amer- 
ican democracy. “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

“All men are created equal,” our fore- 
fathers said. They made no distinction 
as to race or nationality. They accepted 
the teaching of St. Paul that “there is 
not Gentile and Jew, circumcised and un- 
circumcised, Barbarian and _ Scythian, 
slave and freeman, but Christ is all things 
and in all.” (Col. 3, 11.) They recog- 
nized the fact that all men are children 
of the same heavenly Father and that 
therefore—despite temporary misunder- 
standings and quarrels—all peoples 
should be united in a bond of brotherly 
love. Will we, at the close of this war, 
be able and willing to forgive and to for- 
get the past and to extend to our present 
enemies the hand of genuine friendship 
and good will? Will we be able to repeat, 
in all sincerity the words of Lincoln: 
“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all?” The duration of the peace will 
very much depend on our ability to at- 
tain to this ideal of Christian charity. 

All men “are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights,” our fore- 
fathers continued. They professed a be- 
lief in a supreme Being who rules over 
the life and destiny of all peoples. They 
were convinced, as much as George 
Washington was, that “of all the dispo- 
sitions and habits that lead to political 
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prosperity, religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports.” And by enumer- 
ating among these God-given inalienable 
rights the right to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” our forefathers 
recognized the inviolable sacredness of 
human life and followed the spirit of Him 
who said: “The Son of Man did not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” (Luke 9, 56.) 

So the genuine democracy, as defined 
in our own Declaration of Independence, 
entails a recognition of these truths: that 
all men are equal insofar as all have a 
right to life and liberty, and that these 
rights are guaranteed by a God to whom 
all men are responsible. 

The most dangerous enemies of true 
democracy are not those on the battle 
front, but those on the home front who 
foster a sham democracy based on na- 
tional prejudice and hatred. I greatly de- 
plore the fact that some of these hate- 
mongers are persons in high military 
circles. Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the 
radio program “Town Meeting of the Air” 
debated the question: “Can we win the 
war without hate?” The negative was 
upheld by Brigadier General Henry 
Reilly. 

War OF HATE 


Less than a month ago another high- 
ranking military leader, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Brehon Somervell, made the follow- 
ing astounding utterance in a speech at 
St. Louis: “You can’t kill a man you 
don’t hate, and our No. 1 job now is to 
kill Nazis and Japs.” Assuming that 
Lieutenant General Somervell is a man 
of literary taste, I should like to call his 
attention to a classic passage from 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.” The scene 
is the Roman forum immediately after 
the assassination of Caesar; Brutus is ad- 
dressing the Roman populace: “Romans, 
countrymen and lovers. If there be any 
in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Caesar’s, to him I say that Brutus’ love 
to Caesar was no less than his. If then 
that friend demand why Brutus rose 
against Caesar, this is my answer: not 
that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more.” 

When our soldiers kill Nazis and Japs, 
they should do so not because they hate 
the Nazis and the Japs, but because they 
love America—not that they love their 
enemies less, but that they love their 
country more. Our No. 1 job, as I see it, 
is to observe the Ten Commandments of 
God—and to engender and foster hatred 
is not one of the ten if I remember the 
Decalogue correctly. If we fan the flames 
of national hatreds, this war of hate will 
be followed by another peace of hate, and 
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that kind of peace will be a safe guar- 
antee of a bigger and bloodier World War 
No. 3 for the next generation. 

It is therefore our duty as librarians— 
in fact, as patriotic citizens and as lovers 
of true democracy—to disapprove and 
counteract all propaganda of hate, of dis- 
paragement, of opprobrium; it is our duty 
to try to keep this war on a moral level 
consistent with our high standards of 
Christian civilization. If we can prove 
to the world that we—even in the heat 
of conflict—are not swayed by blind pas- 


Paut M. 


THOSE who have preceded me this eve- 
ning have all indicated their dissatisfac- 
tion with the question we are discussing. 
But where they have been restrained, I 
shall be outspoken. How else can one 
comment on a lucubration as unrealistic, 
as metaphysical, as vague as this? If 
members of the library profession are 
really serious about making a contribu- 
tion to the post-war world, I suggest that 
their first step should be to learn to 
phrase their thoughts with some degree 
of realism and precision. 

I don’t like this question as it is 
phrased because it’s unrealistic. My fel- 
low-participants in this discussion have 
already demonstrated fully that we are 
not going to be able to return to pre-war 
conditions, no matter how ardently we 
may wish to do so. I don’t like it because 
it presupposes that we will be able to 
agree upon the meaning of “democratic 
goals.” Professor Krueger’s liberty with 
concurrent equality is surely a noble 
aspiration, but just what, specifically, does 
that phrase mean? Could we reach sub- 
stantial agreement, even in this audience, 
if we were to be asked whether the 
Spanish loyalists were aspiring to demo- 
cratic goals, or to liberty and equality? 
Could we even approach unanimity if we 
were asked whether India’s demand for 
immediate independence is a move in the 
direction of the true goals of democracy? 
I doubt it. 

And I don’t like the question because 
it presupposes our possession of a fairly 
certain technique of library propaganda. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
by some miracle we agree upon the ele- 
ments of democracy. Suppose also that 
we are able to select a certain number of 
books—fifty, one hundred, any number 
you choose—in which the elements of 
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sion, but are guided by well-defined moral 
principles, then we shall have gone a 
long way towards winning the respect 
and confidence of all nations, even of our 
enemies; then we shall have made very 
great progress towards those democratic 
goals we set for ourselves: a lasting peace 
based on justice and equity and mutual 
good will, guaranteeing to all peoples 
without exception the blessings of true 
democracy, the unhampered enjoyment of 
their God-given rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


ANGLE* 


democracy are compellingly presented. 
We buy the books, put them in the most 
conspicuous places in the library, call at- 
tention to them by every means of pub- 
licity at our command. Does it neces- 
sarily follow that our patrons are going 
to take them out, let alone read them? 
To librarians, familiar with the vagaries, 
not to say stubbornness, of the reading 
public, merely to ask the question is to 
answer it. 

Finally, I don’t like our question be- 
cause it presupposes that we need some 
goal other than the one we already have. 
With that assumption I disagree, for I 
believe that the libraries already have a 
bigger, broader goal than the one stipu- 
lated in tonight’s subject. 

Think for a minute about the essential 
character of the American library, Isn’t 
it one of the integral parts of the educa- 
tional system? On the one hand are the 
agencies of formal education—the schools 
and colleges—and on the other, the agen- 
cies of informal, non-compulsory educa- 
tion, supplementing the schools and col- 
leges from the beginning, and carrying 
almost the whole load when those agen- 
cies have finished their work. Chief 
among the informal agencies, of course, 
is the library. 


GOAL OF THE LIBRARY 


The goal of the library, then, is the 
goal of education—and that’s not a frothy 
cream of culture, nor the ability to make 
money, nor an adequate knowledge of the 
social order. It’s the creation of the well 
informed, free mind. 

There’s nothing new about that, you 
say. Of course there isn’t and that’s just 
the point. We don’t need new goals, or 


different spheres of activity. Our job is 
already cut out for us, and cut on a large 
enough pattern to satisfy even the most 
What is new, and what we 


ambitious. 
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need urgently, is a realization of the 
pressing importance of doing that job 
better than we’ve been doing it. 


When I say that I don’t mean that the 
libraries have failed. I haven’t any sym- 
pathy with the critics who are complain- 
ing that the world is in its present mess 
because the libraries got enmeshed in the 
technical processes, or because the col- 
leges turned out scientists and football 
players instead of readers of one hundred 
selected classics, or because the churches 
went in for social service, or because the 
writers became conscious of the fact that 
each man is the center of his own uni- 
verse. On the contrary, it’s my firm be- 
lief that the libraries of this country have 
done a pretty good job—a much better 
job, in fact, than the statistics which the 
library profession takes pleasure in hurl- 
ing at itself would seem to indicate. 

But that is a lot different from saying 
that there isn’t room for improvement. 
I’m not going to burden you with figures 
about the millions of people without 
library service, and the other millions 
who are served by institutions whose re- 
sources in books and personnel are far 
below accepted standards. You’ve heard 
those figures time and time again, and 
you'll say, with reason, that with taxation 
increasing astronomically, and private 
funds shrinking, there’s little to be done 
about that situation now, 


All right. Then let’s look a little closer 
home. Let’s get positively myopic, in 
fact. Suppose we ask this question of 
ourselves: Is my library—not libraries 
generally, but my library—playing the 
part in the community that it could and 
should play? If we answer honestly, I’m 
afraid there aren’t many of us who can 
say that it is. But, having admitted the 
fact, it is our custom to take refuge in 
excuses. We need a new building, or an 
addition to the old one, or a new branch. 
We need a bookmobile and a permit for 
tires. We need additional people on the 
staff. We need five hundred or five thou- 
sand dollars for books. And for these 
things there isn’t money, so we do nothing 
at all. 


THe SMALL STEPS 


But I think if we could see ourselves 
as others see us—if we could only step 
out of character now and then and give 
ourselves a cool impersonal appraisal— 
we might realize that there are a good 
many things we can do with the means 
that are available. If we haven’t $50,000 
for an addition to the building maybe we 
can find $1,500 for enough new furniture 
and paint at least to mitigate the curse 
of the Carnegie interior. If the news- 
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paper editor, in these days of lean adver- 
tising budgets, is scanning our publicity 
with a somewhat fishy eye, perhaps we 
can learn a little better what constitutes 
news and how to write it, We might even 
do a little personal proselyting, civic clubs 
and woman’s clubs and parent-teacher 
organizations being chronically hard up 
for speakers. We might make a list of 
all the rules we have in force, and then 
ask ourselves how many of them are 
really necessary, and how many serve 
chiefly as pin pricks to irritate the public. 
And we might occasionally wander into 
a good department store, watch the clerks 
in action, and try to induce our own 
staffs to treat patrons with something 
approaching the same degree of courtesy. 


Down To EartrH 


Now I think I’d better admit what 
many of you are saying to yourselyes— 
that from democratic goals to politeness 
and fresh paint is quite a come-down. 
But I think it will be good for us. Sev- 
eral years ago I knew a visionary—a real 
visionary. He was a draftsman, and fond 
of boats. Once he spent several weeks 
drawing plans for a houseboat. They 
were beautiful plans, for the man had 
both mechanical and artistic talent. It 
was exciting to hear him describe the 
idyllic pleasures of the life that he and 
his wife and prospective baby were going 
to lead when the boat was completed. 
But when one sour killjoy who knew the 
state of his finances asked him where he 
was going to get even the small amount 
of money required to support life afloat, 
he admitted that that was one problem 
he hadn’t yet considered. Do you wonder 
that the houseboat never got off the 
drawing board? 

The moral, of course, is obvious, but 
I’m going to state it anyhow. It’s easy, 
very easy, to lose ourselves so completely 
in the contemplation of distant goals that 
we neglect to take even small steps to- 
ward them. Yet every step we take, large 
or smali, to increase the effectiveness of 
our own institutions, is a step towards 
the realization of a goal that has been im- 
portant from the beginning, and becomes 
increasingly so as world problems grow 
more and more complex and difficult. 

I have defined that goal as the creation 
of the well informed, free mind, and I 
have called it bigger and broader than 
the goals of democracy. But we may be 
confident, I believe, that the well in- 
formed, free mind will inevitably choose 
the goals of democracy, and by the sheer 
strength of its conviction, secure their 
attainment. 
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OUR PART IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


By Quincy WriGHtT* 


THE question “whether and to what ex- 
tent we want our country to participate 
in the organization of the world for 
peace” suggests a number of inquiries. 

We might inquire as to the present 
state of public opinion in the country. 
Do the American people want peace? Gal- 
lup polls show that they do, unless the 
country is attacked. Only a small minor- 
ity favored war before Pearl Harbor. 
Even those who wanted to intervene 
usually took this position because they 
thought it would make for permanent 
peace. 

As a matter of fact, the division be- 
tween the interventionists and the isola- 
tionists did not concern the general de- 
sirability of peace, but rather the best 
means for attaining it. The isolationists 
thought peace could be obtained by run- 
ning away from war. They favored neu- 
trality in the presence of foreign war, 
and the more pacifist wing favored the 
brand of neutrality adopted in the legisla- 
tion enacted from 1935 to 1937 which 
abandoned the profits of neutral trade in 
the interests of commercial and financial 
isolation which it was believed would 
eliminate certain causes of war. The in- 
terventionists on the other hand thought 
history supported the proposition that 
peace cannot be obtained by running 
away from war. They considered it 
necessary that every country assume re- 
sponsibility for the prevention and sup- 
pression of aggression and for organiz- 
ing the world for progress and justice. 
With these developments of the world 
order they hoped that peace might be 
obtained as a by-product. 

The question which we are discussing 
suggests that the opinion of the inter- 
ventionists has been accepted. Peace can 
only be secured by organizing the world 
and the issue is, are Americans prepared 
to participate in such organization. Gal- 
lup and other polls indicate that an in- 
creasing number of people have become 
convinced of the Wilsonian thesis and are 
ready to enter a new League of Nations. 
In fact a larger proportion are ready to 
enter such a League if stronger sanctions 
are provided than existed in the Geneva 
institution. 


* Professor of international law, Univer- 
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In the political struggles of 1919 and 
1920 there were some who rejected the 
Covenant because they thought it created 
too strong an international organization 
and impaired national sovereignty too 
much. There were others who rejected 
it because they thought it was too weak 
and would not be able to accomplish the 
purposes for which it was designed. Ap- 
parently twenty years’ reflection has 
turned opinion toward the latter view. 
People are ready to sacrifice elements of 
military, economic and legal sovereignty 
in order that the sovereignty remaining 
may be more adequately enjoyed under 
the shelter of a world organization strong 
enough to do the job. 

Opinion today favors American partici- 
pation in effective world organization, but 
as leaders of opinion we are interested in 
the further questions, What will be the 
trend of opinion on this question after 
the war? and What ought we to do to 
assure a suitable opinion at that time? 


INTEREST IN WORLD ORGANIZATION 


Judging by experience we can expect 
enthusiasm for world organization to 
wane when the fighting is over. The 
United Nations and the ideal of a univer- 
sal commonwealth which can institute the 
century of the common man appeals at a 
moment when we are assuming such over- 
whelming responsibilities in waging war, 
that the future burdens of participation 
in world government seem slight indeed. 
We may expect, however, that, as in 1919, 
a great weariness of responsibility will 
sweep this and other countries when the 
great task of defeating aggression is 
achieved. Unless the public is educated 
to a more fundamental appreciation of 
the need than it was in 1919, it may slip 
back into the easy rut of isolationism. 
That task of education must be under- 
taken during the war, or it will be too 
late. The people of the United States— 
in fact, all the people of the United Na- 
tions—must know the kind of world they 
want if they are to maintain the morale 
necessary to win the war, and even more 
they must know the kind of world they 
want if they are to continue that morale 
to win the peace. ‘ 

The world as a whole is a large thing 
to look at, and yet a conception of the 
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world as a whole must find its way into 
the minds of common people here and 
everywhere if an effective world organiza- 
tion is to be built. No one can view the 
world in all its detail and all its rich- 
ness. A conception of it can only be car- 
ried in mind if significant features are 
selected and pieced together to make a 
picture which though simplified suffi- 
ciently conforms to the general nature of 
our world to be useful. Public opinion 
forms itself about simple symbols which 
can be understood. Often these symbols 
are so remote from reality that public 
action is bound to fail in its purposes. 
Symbols must be simple, but they must 
be relatively true. What are the essen- 
tial features of the world in which we 
live? 


BALANCE OF POWER 


Since the collapse of the medieval sys- 
tem resting upon the idea of a unified 
Christendom pyramiding up to the Pope 
or emperor, the structure of world poli- 
tics has been that of the balance of power. 
Sovereign states have preserved their in- 
dependence, not by reliance upon law but 
by reliance upon military and political 
power. Each government has been alert 
to prevent the dangerous growth of a 
neighbor by utilization of alliances and 
war. As a result though many ambitious 
sovereigns have attempted world con- 
quest, none has been able in the last four 
centuries to succeed. Philip II of Spain, 
Louis XIV of France, Napoleon and the 
Kaiser—each made considerable headway 
in enlarging power and subverting its 
neighbors, but each in the long run failed 
because of the operation of the balance 
of power. In each of these cases it was 
England which took the lead in organiz- 
ing alliances, subsidies and expeditions to 
frustrate the aims of these would-be 
world conquerors. England was able to 
do this because it occupied a relatively 


secure insular position, it maintained a. 


dominant navy supported by a priority in 
industry and finance, it supported a rela- 
tively liberal economic policy and it had 
renounced since the Hundred Years War 
territorial ambitions in Europe. As a re- 
ward for preserving the balance of power 
in Europe, Britain was able to maintain 
a dominant position everseas for two 
centuries. 

The balance of power as the basic struc- 
ture of world order gave moderate stabil- 
ity during the nineteenth century, but in 
the twentieth century far from giving 
stability it has been a major cause of two 
world wars. What changes account for 
this? 
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The immediate reason undoubtedly lies 
in the changed position of Great Britain. 
Its capacity to serve as the balancer has 
been greatly diminished through a de- 
cline in the relative invulnerability of 
the British Isles to attack consequent 
upon the development of the submarine 
and the airplane. The dominant position 
of British sea power has furthermore 
been affected by changes in naval archi- 
tecture and by the rise of powerful navies 
in the United States and Japan. Similarly 
the dominant position of British financial 
and commercial power has been chal- 
lenged by other states, especially the 
United States and Germany. Great 
Britain will not again be in the position 
to maintain a stable equilibrium in world 
politics. 


UnITED STATES’ POSITION 


There are, however, many who suggest 
that if Britain cannot perform the func- 
tion of a balancer the United States can. 
The United States, it is argued, still re- 
mains relatively invulnerable to imme- 
diate attack, and, with its tremendous in- 
dustrial and potential military power, is 
in a position by making alliances, sub- 
sidizing other countries, and intervening 
when necessary in Europe and Asia to 
prevent the rise of a dangerous aggressor. 
American writers utilizing the German 
concept of Geopolitik have insisted that 
our position is favorable for such a 
policy. They suggest that we follow the 
policy which Canning advocated for Eng- 
land a century and a quarter ago of re- 
maining isolated except when exigent cir- 
cumstances demanded intervention. With 
such a policy, an assured leadership of 
the other countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere and a friendly attitude toward the 
members of the British Commonwealth 
contributing bases for operations near 
Europe and Asia, they believe an Ameri- 
can century might be initiated in which 
prosperity would extend and the wars of 
states in Europe and Asia would be local- 
ized geographically and economically. 

There are, however, conditions which 
make the realization of such a policy ex- 
tremely doubtful. 


Changes in the technique of war have 
resulted for the time being in augmenta- 
tion of the power of the offensive. Most 
important is the invention of the air- 
plane, which has shattered the significance 
of distances, weakened all varieties of de- 
fense, and made civilian populations and 
industry directly vulnerable to attack. In 
the days when war could operate in only 
two dimensions, small states with mod- 
erate armies could defend themselves 
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against attack at least until a great ally 
could come to their aid. Under these 
conditions the prospect of successful ag- 
gression even by powerful states was 
limited. With modern military instru- 
ments the blitzkrieg can overrun small 
states in a few days or even hours. There- 
fore, unless the balance of defense and 
offense is restored in military affairs, the 
prospects of successful aggression will 
seem excellent to ambitious rulers. This 
war may possibly prove that in the long 
run aggression does not pay, but only at 
the expense of world-wide war inflicting 
tremendous losses upon all the popula- 
tions. Under such conditions of warfare 
the position of a balancer in a balance of 
power world would be extremely expens- 
ive and the opportunities for prosperity 
and progress in such a world would be 
limited. 


MoperN INDUSTRIALIZED WAR 


Furthermore, war has become extra- 
ordinarily industrialized. Whereas for- 
merly a country had to devote only one 
per cent of its population and perhaps 
five per cent of its economy to the con- 
duct of war, under modern conditions 
practically the entire manpower and 
economy have to be devoted directly or 
indirectly to war. This industrialization, 
however, has not only increased the gen- 
eral participation in war while the war 
is on. It has also required much more 
elaborate preparations before the war be- 
gins. A country, if it is to wage war 
efficiently, must prepare intensively for 
five or six years. During this period, as 
illustrated in the development of Ger- 
many under Hitlerism, the population 
and economy of the country must con- 
cern itself primarily with war. The 
people must devote themselves to the pro- 
duction of guns rather than butter. If 
wars are to occur every twenty-five years, 
if they last four or five years, and if this 
period is to be preceded by five or six 
years of intensive preparation for war 
and to be followed by eight or ten years 
of recovery from war, very little time 
remains for the normal development of 
peaceful industry. Economy must be per- 
manently devoted to preparation for war. 
It will no longer be possible to maintain 
relative freedom of trade while playing 
power politics. Power politics has re- 
quired that the national economies be de- 
voted to military preparations, not to 
economic welfare. 

It is for this reason that during the 
last fifty years states have tended toward 
higher barriers to trade and vain at- 
tempts at more self-sufficient economies, 
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foregoing the advantages of geographic 
division of labor. This has meant the 
disruption of industries and lowering of 
standards of living. This in turn has 
fomented social unrest, which together 
with intensive preparations for war and 
the general expectation of war has made 
for revolution, instability and the rapid 
spreading of war once it breaks out. 
Under the conditions of modern indus- 
trialized war a world based upon the 
balance of power tends toward militariza- 
tion, impoverishment, and instability. 


Rise oF Democracy 


Another phenomenon of the last cen- 
tury has been the rise of democracy. 
This also has militated against stability 
in the balance of power. Democracies 
are unfitted to participate effectively in 
the game of power politics. That game 
requires that consideration of power go 
ahead of consideration of domestic wel- 
fare, that diplomacy be conducted with 
speed and secrecy, and that war be al- 
ways available as an instrument of policy. 
Democracy, however, implies that policy 
be devoted to national welfare and in- 
dividual freedom, that decisions be taken 
publicly and by deliberate procedures, 
and that war be renounced as an instru- 
ment of policy. Reflection upon the char- 
acteristics of democracy and of autocracy 
in the conduct of foreign affairs, and 
upon the experience of the last few years, 
makes it clear that in the great game of 
power politics autocracies are at a great 
advantage. They are in a position to 
bluff, to threaten, to prepare, and to util- 
ize force and fraud efficiently. Though 
they may eventually lose wars, they gen- 
erally win in the diplomatic and military 
preparations for war, and in the early 
stages of war, thus compellng the democ- 
racies to endure enormous sacrifices and 
to become in a measure autocracies them- 
selves if they are to win in the long 
run. 

While it is true that Great Britain has 
long been one of the most democratic of 
countries in its domestic effairs, and 
while it is true that Great Britain effec- 
tively conducted a balance of power policy 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, it is also true that during most 
of this time British foreign policy was 
affected to only a slight degree by parlia- 
mentary and democratic institutions. In 
fact, one circumstance in recent years 


which has militated against effective con- 
duct of power politics by Great Britain 
is the rise of the influence of Parliament 
and of the Labor Party in the shaping 
of foreign policy. Not only is democracy 
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unfitted in technique to conduct power 
politics effectively, it is unfitted in its 
moral foundations. Democracy is gov- 
ernment by public opinion, and the pub- 
lic thinks in terms of moral principles, 
always finding it difficult to make the 
dubious shifts and turns required for the 
balancing of power. Sound balance of 
power policy may have required in 1935 
the Hoare-Laval agreement sacrificing 
Ethiopia, but public announcement of 
this proposal was such a shock to public 
opinion in Great Britain and the other 
democracies that it was impossible to 
carry out. Democracies are technically 
and morally incapable of playing the bal- 
ance of power game efficiently, and the 
United States with its checks and bal- 
ances, its free manifestations of public 
opinion, and its bias against secrecy, 
power politics and diplomatic perfidy, 
would be peculiarly unfitted to indulge 
in this game. 

If stability cannot be restored under 
the balance of power system, what alter- 
natives are available? Only two have 
been suggested—a world empire and a 
world federation of nations. Hitler is 
following the example of Louis XIV, 
Napoleon and the Kaiser in attempting 
to build a world empire by conquest, but 
he hopes to have the greater success 
which followed the similar efforts of the 
first Chinese emperor Ch’in, of the In- 
dian Chandragupta, of Alexander and of 
Caesar in earlier times. They succeeded 
in destroying balance of power systems 
which had existed for centuries and unify- 
ing civilizations by conquest. Nearly ali 
civilizations in the past, whether in 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, China or the 
Mediterranean have eventually been uni- 
fied by the method of conquest, a method, 
however, which has had within it the 
seeds of its own destruction. If history 
can serve as a guide, the immediate suc- 
cess of Hitler’s efforts would only mean 
the stagnation and eventual decay of the 
present world civilization. 


FEDERATIONS 


Efforts have been made to federate the 
states of several civilizations, but these 
efforts have never succeeded with respect 
to the civilization as a whole. The 
leagues of ancient Greece never included 
the whole of the Hellenic civilization, nor 
did the leagues of ancient China, or 
medieval Italy or of modern states. If 
the United Nations succeed in federating 
the states of the modern world civiliza- 
tion, they will be accomplishing a new 
step in the progress of man. It is a task 
the difficulties of which must not be mini- 
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mized, and yet it is a task, the preserva- 
tion of diversity in unity, which must 
be accomplished if we are to lift our- 
selves from the unworkable balance of 
power without falling into a disastrous 
world empire. 

The long development of international 
law and the experience of the League 
of Nations give us grounds for hope. 
A steady progress was made from the 
times of Francis of Victoria, Alberious 
Gentili and Hugo Grotius, the founders 
of international law, to that of Woodrow 
Wilson in organizing states under law. 
But the international law accepted in 
the chancelleries of the world was not 
able to supersede the balance of power 
as the fundamental structure of world 
organization. The states followed inter- 
national law except in important matters 
of high politics. In these they departed 
from international law and pursued the 
precepts of weakening the overpowerful, 
even though that state had committed no 
violation of law. The inconsistency of a 
law which presented no remedy for its 
most serious violations was perceived, but 
the insistence of states upon their sov- 
ereignty prevented in modern times as 
it did in ancient Greece the only remedy, 
that of more effective political organiza- 
tion of the community of states to sus- 
tain the law. A law which rests pri- 
marily upon self-help necessarily degen- 
erates into a balance of power and a 
balance of power becomes unworkable 
with the progress of civilization. 


Tue LEAGUE oF NATIONS 


The League of Nations was an attempt 
to organize collective security, but an at- 
tempt which rested upon contracts of 
governments whose policy was deter- 
mined by national public opinions. The 
experience of the League has taught that 
such a body must rest upon a world pub- 
lic opinion if it is to have the power 
necessary for its functioning. If the at- 
tempt at world federalism which the 
United Nations have set as their ideal 
is to succeed, it must culminate in a 
universal organization capable of giving 
security through law. There is more 
danger of too much timidity than of too 
much boldness. Reliance of states upon 
an organization that is too weak may be 
worse than reliance upon a balance of 
power. A future Ethiopia or Czecho- 
slovakia is not likely to rely upon a 
league of nations, unless that institution 
enjoys more political power than did the 
Geneva institution in 1935 and 1938. 

It is impossible in a brief address to 
outline the steps necessary to give ade- 
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quate strength to such a league, but a 
few points may be briefly summarized. 


REQUISITES FOR ORGANIZATION 


The world organization must rest on a 
world public opinion, and not merely 
upon the contract of governments. Peo- 
ple must feel themselves world citizens, 
not merely citizens of their states. They 
must picture the world as a federal order 
not as an anarchy or an equilibrium of 
sovereign states. 

The world organization must be uni- 
versal. No power can be permitted to 
refuse to enter or to resign. An effective 
league must be a permanent union to 
which the people have committed them- 
selves. 

The world organization must have cen- 
tral agencies controlling force stronger 
than that of any national government. 
This force, however, must be so hedged 
about with legal restrictions that it can 
only be used for the purpose of prevent- 
ing aggression. Needless to say, such 
an organization of collective security 
must reduce the military sovereignty of 
states, but it must not create a military 
sovereignty of the world. 

The world organization must establish 
adequate institutions and procedures both 
to settle international disputes and to 
modify international law as .changing 
conditions require. No league organized 
to perpetuate any status quo can last. 
Thus along with the maintenance of ex- 
isting laws must be efficient procedures 
of peaceful change, procedures which 
cannot be frustrated by the vote of one 
or a small number of dissident states, 
but which will be supported by world 
public opinion. 

These conditions imply that sovereignty 
of the sword must be converted into sov- 
ereignty under law. Individuals organized 
themselves into states when they dis- 
covered that liberty under the law is a 
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better brand of freedom than liberty de- 
fended only by self-help. So nations must 
discover that sovereignty under law is 
superior to sovereignty sustained only by 
self-help and a balance of power. We in 
the United States must be ready to sub- 
mit policies, such as tariff making and 
armament building, with direct interna- 
tional repercussions to the judgment of 
international agencies. We must be pre- 
pared as individuals to see ourselves and 
our country a part of the world from 
which we cannot escape. We must be 
prepared to contribute by opinion and by 
arms to sustaining an authority repre- 
sentative of the world community, and 
able to maintain the basic principles of 
the world’s constitution against infrac- 
tion by dissenting states. 

If the world organization is to succeed, 
no state can limit its responsibilities. 
Political responsibility implies that the 
whole must prevail over its parts, that 
all members of the world community have 
accepted unlimited responsibility to see 
that it prevails within the scope of its 
functions over the nations. Unless we 
are prepared to participate in a world 
order which will supersede the balance 
of power, we must expect a world of 
threats and aggressions, in the presence 
of which democracy will wither and our 
free, democratic and inventive way of 
life will die. 

If we love democracy and liberty there 
is no alternative. Isolation is impossible, 
the balance of power is unstable, empire 
is tyranny. We must lead in federalizing 
the world. The program for doing this 
after the war will be long and burden- 
some. The initial steps at least must be 
planned if they are to be_ successful. 
Planning is important. Even more im- 
portant is the development of the will 
among the people of the United Nations. 
To that will we as citizens of the United 
States, and potentially as citizens of the 
United Nations, and of the world, can 
each of us make a contribution. 
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THE PART OF THE LIBRARY IN THE POST- 
WAR WORLD: A SYMPOSIUM 


Grace W. GILMAN* 


I wonder if you remember a book that 
was written about ten years ago by a 
German novelist. It was called Little 
Man, What Now? If that question was 
asked by the German people after the last 
world war, it will be asked with desperate 
insistence by the people of every country 
after this war. The little libraries in the 
little towns of Illinois have a natural 
affinity for the “Little Man.” He is pe- 
culiarly our patron. It is the job of the 
Library to help find the answer to the 
question What Now? I have no patience 
with the politicians, or with anyone else, 
who says: “Let’s win the war first, and 
then talk about Peace.” Surely there is 
no priority on thinking. These people 
have not read Max Lerner. - In spite of 
Dr. Goebbels, they do not know that ideas 
are weapons. Nor do they realize that 
these weapons, not only for winning the 
war but for keeping it won, are in our 
libraries. 

None of us missed the significance of 
the phrases Mr. Wright used several 
times in his address—“Unless we are 
prepared”—‘“Unless we are educated.” I 
do not think that the war or postwar 
planning has changed the role of the 
public library. It has only intensified it. 
Our first job has always been Adult Edu- 
cation. Whenever we have departed from 
that conception of a library, we have to 
that extent, failed in Librarianship. 
Surely we are more than convenient trad- 
ing counters for the current best sellers. 
We are not first of all, a refuge for es- 
capists from reality. 

Mr. Wright defined Democracy as “Gov- 
ernment by public opinion.” When we 
realize that of all Americans over 25 
years of age, almost 60 per cent have 
never gone to school beyond the 8th 
grade, it becomes alarmingly apparent 
that strong doses of Adult Education are 
in order, if there is ever to be a public 
opinion favorable to world citizenship. 

Now, our small public libraries in the 
small towns of Illinois do not have the 
resources of the Chicago Public Library. 
Nor do we possess the specialization or 
erudition of the University libraries, but 
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we have an advantage of which they 
might be jealous. We hold a much more 
direct and intimate relationship with the 
people of our communities—and it is the 
most fertile ground in the world for adult 
education. 

We know the teachers in our town, at 
least we work with them every day. We 
know the club women (almost as well 
as we know their club papers). We 
know the corner grocer and the post- 
master. We know the League of Women 
Voters, and I hope we have a Friends of 
the Library to know. Better than anyone 
else we know those basic Americans 
whose collective thinking is Public Opin- 
ion. If we take the pains to see that 
forward-looking, challenging books reach 
the key people in these groups, we have 
started to do our job. There are now and 
will continue to be certain books the 
reading of which is a prerequisite to in- 
ternational thinking. It is our responsi- 
bility to see that these books are pur- 
chased in sufficient quantity and adver- 
tised so widely that reading them will 
become an intellectual necessity for every 
thinking person in town. Only the library 
can do this. And to do it means less 
money for other kinds of books. 

It means more books on Latin America 
and fewer on Contract Bridge. 

It means more copies of Kate Mitchell’s 
“India Without Fable” and fewer (if 
any) copies of the latest novel of Kath- 
leen Norris. 

It means more books with challenging 
blue-prints of tomorrow and fewer nos- 
talgic memoirs. But who will weep for 
that? This war may have a tiny silver 
lining if it coerces librarians into a more 
stalwart discrimination in Book Selection. 

In addition to this emphasis on certain 
books, if we originate or encourage study 
groups and public forums, where ideas 
can be tossed back and forth until they 
are no longer new and startling, we have 
had a part in the making of tomorrow. 
A public library is the natural meeting 
place for such groups. It is by its nature 
a microcosm of the world’s greatest de- 
bating societies. Such meetings and 
study groups are the American training 
ground for tolerance and free speech, and 
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for any planning for a new and more 
intelligent world order. Multiply these 
groups by thousands and you have po- 
tential world citizens. 

But with this goes a word of caution. 
The Library must serve more than as an 
information center and as a dispenser of 
ideas. De Roussy de Sales warns us in 
his book “The Making of Tomorrow” that 
under the cloak of Patriotism we will 
often find dishonesty and prejudices and 
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hatred, and that if the war is long, it 
will be harder for Americans to maintain 
their standard of thinking than their 
standard of living. 

A library, whatever else it is, is an 
oasis of tolerance. There must be some 
place where integrity remains inviolate. 
Keeping it so is the most difficult thing 
we ever have to do but it is, I think, our 
richest contribution to a civilized society. 


M. FarQuHAR* 


THE important thing to note is that the. 


question is not—Can the large public li- 
brary help? or, Should it help? But, How 
can it help? Consideration of how much 
effort we are willing to put into the job 
should be based on a realization of the 
following facts— 

1. Victory does not automatically bring 
peace. It brings only the power to decide 
on the next step. 

2. The settlement of the peace will be 
the most complicated problem people of 
any age have ever had to solve. It will 
take the combined efforts of all individ- 
uals and all organizations of all countries. 
It will be another war, this time almost 
wholly a war of ideas, and we deal in 
ideas. 

3. The kind of peace we make, the 
sort of world that grows out of the peace 
will be the kind of peace and the sort of 
world that the people want, so we must 
help to build informed public opinion. 

4. More and more, historians, states- 
men, scientists and specialists are pub- 
licly asserting that creating a desire for 
the right kind of world can most effec- 
tively be done by books. And the War- 
time Commission is urging us to provide 
generously the books and pamphlets 
which will contribute to the public’s un- 
derstanding of the issues of the day, and 
to get for such material the widest pos- 
sible reading. This then is our double- 
headed task. 


It will be a task of education—educa- 
tion of library personnel and of the pub- 
lic, and of ruthlessly subordinating all 
other activities to this end. The goal of 
this education will be to create a world- 
state governed by reason instead of vio- 
lence, and to inform every citizen of the 
nature of this world and his part in its 
creation. In other words, the prime es- 
sential is a strong, adequate, pointed, 
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program of adult education, and it is 
from this viewpoint that I speak. 

Let’s break this education down. The 
training needed for the peace will be 
mainly one in attitude and in understand- 
ing of issues. The first educational task 
will be the same as it was in the winning 
of the war, that of overcoming lethargy 
and stimulating the general public inter- 
est in, and understanding of, the peace 
aims. Mr. Wright in his new book, tells 
us that peace can’t be approached directly, 
but is a by-product of a satisfactory or- 
ganization of the world, one which brings 
about a condition of adaptive stability. 
This education must be education in 
“global thinking,” a difficult education for 
a people which has always felt itself 
apart from the world. 

It will, by the same token, be education 
on the needs of this and other countries, 
needs like economic security, markets, 
materials, and the right to live one’s own 
way of life. It will be education on con- 
ditions as they exist here and abroad, and 
as they might be, if an enlightened 
united nation and group of nations saw 
the advantage of the change. 

It will be education on the subject we 
covered yesterday, making this nation an 
international example of progressive de- 
mocracy—education on the values of de- 
mocracy and on the working out of demo- 
cratic principles in all areas of life—on 
the stimulation of people to live demo- 
cratically. We feel that the basis for a 
satisfactory world must be a ‘democratic 
basis, but we mustn’t forget that not all 
nations feel that way, and that the only 
way they will come to want democracy 
is by seeing that it works for the good 
of all in this country. I’m not implying 
that there is no democratic living in 
China, Russia and England, but that it 
will be the United States to whom the 
world will look for its example. Like 


Hire, this responsibility has been dumped 
in our lap. 
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TEACHING DEMOCRACY 


To make our education in democracy 
effective, we must take our task seriously. 
This democracy we teach to individuals 
must include the ideas not only of our 
founding fathers, but those of the great 
moralists and teachers of all countries 
from whom our ancestors got their in- 
spiration. We must help people to adapt 
these basic ideas to the new world of 
science, of technology, of speed—help 
them to break them down and see their 
application in race tolerance, foreign 
trade and international relations gener- 
ally. They must be made to see that 
freedom is not a gift but a problem to be 
worked on together, a problem that was 
difficult to work out in a national area, 
infinitely more difficult in the interna- 
tional realm, in a post-war world in which 
the general moral and intellectual level 
has been dangerously lowered. 

We must educate on the nature and 
causes of war and the meaning of peace. 
We must see peace, not as a cessation of 
war but as an active process of giving-up, 
of planning and experimenting, of coop- 
eration and adaptation. We will see the 
necessity of national unity, of interna- 
tional give and take, of cooperative think- 
ing, and the value of differences, or, as 
Mr. Wright puts it, of the “preservation 
of diversity in unity.” We will educate 
on substitutes for war. 

This is all basic, long-range education, 
the most important. It can’t be begun 
too soon, and it must go on indefinitely. 
But we must be prepared to educate on 
the many immediate problems of the de- 
mobilization period—how to get people 
back into productive industry without un- 
employment and strife; interpreting the 
Atlantic Charter; making the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy more than a slogan; and all 
the new and unforseen problems that will 
arise. That, roughly, is the job. What 
does it mean in library practices? 

It means preliminary planning. It 
means foresight on the matter of prob- 
lems, listing these problems and selecting 
the ones on which the most material will 
be needed. It means duplication of the 
most useful books and pamphlets and re- 
allocation of the book fund. It means a 
study of, and staff discussion of post-war 
planning for libraries which has already 
been done. It means collecting bibliog- 
raphies on post-war reconstruction and 
the works of the 100 odd organizations 
working in this field. It will entail col- 
lecting the plans of the individual coun- 
tries, states and private organizations. It 
will mean the formation of a tougher li- 
brary policy, understood by all in the or- 
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ganization—a policy that recognizes that 
the success of such a program is depend- 
ent on such things as physical arrange- 
ment of departments and materials, book 
selection, publicity and in-service train- 
ing. It will mean the abandonment of a 
“give the public what it wants” policy 
because even a casual analysis of these 
wants will indicate that supplying them 
won’t do much to forward democracy. 
It may mean the adoption of a policy 
which will help us fulfill our trust as a 
public agency of a government which is 
making an all-out effort to democratize 
itself and do its share at the peace table. 
It will be a policy aimed, as Mr. Kings- 
ley suggests in his “Strategy for Democ- 
racy,” at making each individual serve 
as a Fifth Columnist for democracy, for 
a Federation of Nations—a policy de- 
signed to make of us what Mr. MacLeish 
suggests we should be “keepers of the 
intellectual rather than the _ physical 
book.” 


TuHeE Liprary STAFF 


The success of a library program also 
will depend much upon the interest, pli- 
ability, and the convictions of the staff. 
We must know books and know people, 
and our main interest must be to bring 
books and people together to the end of a 
smoother, happier, cooperative life. We 
will need imagination, daring and vigor 
to do so. 

We must realize that all books are not 
sacred and that we must concentrate on 
the ones that throw light on the things 
that matter. Circulation can no longer 
be a criterion of excellence or progress. 
Our tactics must be changed from de- 
fensive to offensive. No longer can we 
prepare our shelves with the right books 
and wait for readers. The peace will be 
won only if we go out after the ones who 
need the books. How to do so is a lesson 
we have yet to learn, altho a beginning 
has been made by some large libraries 
in the appointment of field workers to 
the adult education staff. 

Further than this, the adult education 
staff must be continually re-educated, on 
issues, on government goals, on needs of 
particular countries or groups, and on 
the techniques proved most successful in 
this type of informal education. The 
number on the adult education staff must 
be immeasurably increased. 

It cannot too often be stated that edu- 
cation for the peace as for the war, must 
be a total library effort. It should be 
steered by an individual or a council giv- 
ing constant thought to it, but is never a 
one-man or one-department job. To be 
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successful, every department of the li- 
brary must cooperate and be influenced 
in its decisions and activities by the pro- 
gram. 

Our most justifiable claim to being able 
to contribute to the peace effort is the 
materials with which we work. What of 
them? They must be of two kinds, in- 
structional and inspirational. They must 
give us the best ideas of world leaders 
on the kind of world we want and how 
to get it. Naturally these ideas must be 
timely, fundamentally sound and make 
for constructive thinking. There must be 
special books on all aspects of this new 
world, national and international books 
that explain why the simple life is gone 
and there can be no return to normalcy 
or isolation, books that dispell hatred and 
distrust through information on the civi- 
lizations of other lands than our, books 
that show us what we have accomplished 
in the past and what we can do in the 
future. 


Books OF INSPIRATION 


Someone has said that the job of the 
peace is to create a vision, and for this 
we will need books of inspiration, books 
that spur us on with hope and stimulate 
the imagination so that nothing will seem 
impossible. We must return to the clas- 
sics and the great books of the world that 
will restore our sense of values and make 
for mental and spiritual growth, books 
that comfort, that relax, that prepare our 
minds and hearts for the great changes 
that must come. We will still need great 
fiction, poetry and drama to give an un- 
derstanding of life and humor, for you 
remember Dr. Gumpert says in “First 
Papers,” that “Laughter is an unmistak- 
able sign of freedom.” 

But we are living in a fast-moving and 
technical age, and no longer think of our 
materials in terms of books alone, but of 
pamphlets, talking-books, micro-films, 
slides, records, music, maps, stereoscopes, 
ete. Also we will look at some of the 
older materials with new eye-statistics 
and graphs will be more used. Records 
will be used to teach new tongues. Maps 
will be highly valuable (One of our 
branch libraries in Chicago is now giv- 
ing a weekly map talk, led by an emigré). 
Pictures and films will carry education to 
groups that cannot be reached by print. 
But our chief source of information, our 
chief tool will be pamphlets. We can’t 
wait to get the results of research in 
printed books, because, to parody Donald 
Nelson—“We need the absolute maximum 
of mental production in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” The pamphlet and the 
periodical will help us to get it. 
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As important as having the right ma- 
terials is the job of getting them used, 
and normally 95 per cent of this talk 
would be devoted to this aspect. I have 
purposely avoided it because of the very 
comprehensive description of promotion 
techniques given by Miss Rutzen in a re- 
cent A. L. A. Bulletin. I do want to stress 
the fact however that in this matter of 
library adult education, we must be real- 
istic. Lyman Bryson tells us that only 


_ about 10 per cent of the people of the 


United States read books. It would be 
sad to speculate on how many of that 
10 per cent read the kind of books we 
have been talking about. Also we know 
that about 45 million people in the United 
States are without local access to a li- 
brary. 


CHANGE OUR TACTICS 


We must change our tactics and def- 
initely go after readers. We must enlarge 
our service areas by cooperative servicing 
and the use of the book-mobile. We must 
work on the potential readers within 
reach of our services. Where will we find 
them? Mr. Schoeneman of Germany gives 
us a pointer in his list of eight American 
institutions which have great influence 
on American public o pinion—church, 
school, press, women, to mention only 
four. Why not start with them? 

But, again, reading is not a full edu- 
cational process. Can the library do 
more than get people to read? Mr. Gide- 
onse points out that bold experimenta- 
tion will be necessary to win the peace. 
Likewise libraries must boldly experi- 
ment with new activities which will help 
to get ideas clarified and lead to con- 
structive action. Making the peace is a 
cooperative effort. Libraries also should 
experiment in cooperative ventures like 
Cleveland’s Hall of Culture, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Clinic of the St. Paul 
Public Library, and Detroit’s Marriage 
and Family Life Institute. 

Many libraries are experimenting with 
selling of pamphlets, with teas, talks and 
concerts to build human fellowship, the 
best soil in which to sprout humane post- 
war ideas. Library discussion groups 
should be multiplied and assistants 
trained in conducting them. We could 
profit by more forums and more adult 
schools. We could initiate and be more 
active in community councils, remember- 
ing always our function of “liaison be- 
tween the thinker and the doer.” We 
could cooperate fully with the many 
splendid government programs being 
planned. 

In closing let me stress the fact that 
individual libraries must consciously 
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make a decision as to the part they will 
play, for if they refuse to decide, if they 
slide along in the status quo, they are, 
by so doing, deciding against participa- 
tion, deciding to pass up the greatest 
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opportunity libraries have ever had. This 
is a time for direct thinking and quick 
action. Let’s accept our responsibility 
and make no mean plans. 


WILLIAM BAEHR* 


WHENEVER I hear another discussion 
about a federation of nations, I ask my- 
self what kind of results we would obtain 
if the question were put to a vote of the 
American people. I am rather inclined 
to believe that the results would be pretty 
much the same as they used to be in the 
many polls we had in reference to Amer- 
ica’s participation in the war when those 
polis were still fashionable and possible. 
I think those polls indicated a decided 
war weariness on the part of the Amer- 
ican people already before Pearl Harbor. 
I don’t imagine that we shall wait much 
longer before the opponents of American 
participation in a new federation of 
nations become articulate. I think, too, 
that they will be able to bring forth some 
very impressive arguments against our 
entering a federation. 

For my own part, I am prepared to 
agree that a federation of nations has a 
chance to succeed if, as our distinguished 
lecturer pointed out, it is universal. All 
nations must be invited to join, and they 
must be invited to join on equal terms. 
Only in this way can you achieve mutual 
trust and confidence between the member 
nations. Without such trust and con- 
fidence the federation will begin to fall 
apart from the moment of its inception. 
If any nations are left out of the union, 
as many of our planners stipulate, they 
will of necessity be filled with suspicion, 
distrust, and hostility. They will become 
the customary breeding ground for every 
kind of radical political and economic 
doctrine. They will become the usual 
happy hunting preserve for the Merchants 
of Death, who have never given the 
slightest indication for anyone to believe 
that they worship any other god except 
the god of dividends, bonuses, and com- 
missions. 

How then, are we to arrive at the point 
where we have mutual trust and con- 
fience among all peoples? First of all, by 
observing honesty and sincerity in our 
own statement of war aims. It need not 
be pointed out that we shall never cul- 
tivate universal goodwill and promote 
world confidence in our good intentions 
by promulgating an Atlantic Charter 
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which is partially repudiated not long 
after its adoption. Such things cannot be 
done in a corner, and the oppressed peo- 
ples of the world can hardly contemplate 
it with enthusiasm. 

It is true that it is difficult to formulate 
war aims which contain moral principles 
to which we can all subscribe and which 
are at the same time specific enough in 
their promises to convince people that 
they are fighting for something very 
definite and for something which is better 
than that which they had before. 


THE CAUSE OF JUSTICE 


The principle of justice is one which is, 
supposedly, universally understood. If 
our government can convince even our 
own people that we are waging war to 
further the cause of justice in the world, 
I could see something hopeful in its out- 
come. Do our people today really believe 
that we are waging war to further the 
cause of justice in the world? It is true 
that every government pronouncement 
emphasizes that we are. It is true that 
everyone who speaks for publication la- 
bors the point; but when you pin people 
down and ask them to become specific, 
they are more apt to become evasive and 
cynical. Perhaps I can illustrate. 

In the Atlantic Charter it was promised 
that raw materials would be made avail- 
able to all nations of the world in order 
that they might successfully carry on 
their industrial life. Before the present 
war, Great Britain, the United States, and 
Russia controlled 85 per cent of the 
world’s natural resources. Are the people 
of America prepared to make the pledge 
that after the war these resources are 
going to be shared with other nations, 
on terms which make it possible for them 
to get access to them? Furthermore, are 
the American people prepared to go far- 
ther and assure the peoples of Malay, of 
Burma, of India, of the East Indies, and 
of Africa that in the future they are go- 
ing to have something to say about the 
exploitation of their own natural re- 
sources, which certainly belong to them? 

Likewise, before the war it was custo- 
mary to speak of the axis powers as the 
“have not” nations and of the group to 
which we belong, as the “have” nations. 
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It seems to me that the historians of the 
future can frame no greater condemna- 
tion of us than is included in that dis- 
tinction between the “have” and the 
“have not” nations. I think our learned 
and distinguished guest lecturer of this 
morning is prepared to assure us that 
the primary cause of all wars is economic. 
In the everlasting struggle between the 
“have” and the “have not” nations the 
only people who can make a voluntary 
and a sacrificial contribution to the cause 
of peace are obviously the “have” nations. 
The “have not” nations have nothing to 
share with others in any effort to elim- 
inate economic injustice.’ 


PREPARE TO SACRIFICE 


Now, what does this lead up to? To me 
it means this: If the people of America 
are honestly interested in making a con- 
tribution which will bring greater justice 
and happiness to all the peoples of the 
earth, they must be prepared to sacrifice 
considerable in their superior standard of 
living. The laws of economics, as I un- 
derstand them, do not permit a nation 
to enjoy a high standard of living except 
as other nations experience a correspond- 
ingly lower standard.? Are the people of 
America prepared to bring this sacrifice? 
I am confident that they will, provided 
the problem in all its implications is 
truthfully set before them. 

To what extent can the libraries of 
America direct the thinking of the Amer- 
ican people in such a manner that they 
will view the outcome of the war objec- 
tively and be willing to agree that, in 
order to assure a peaceful world in the 
future, they will have to put aside all 
thoughts of revenge and of gain; that 
they will, rather, have to prepare them- 
selves for continuing sacrifices in the fu- 
ture. For only in this way can all peo- 
ples, including the peoples of the axis 
now at war with us, be assured of access 


1Prof. Wright explained that the statement 
indicating that the primary cause of war 
is economic may be permitted to stand only 
when it is correctly interpreted. It is not 
the operation of economic laws in themselves 
which brings misfortune upon mankind, but 
unsatisfactory political arrangements which 
interfere with the normal functioning of eco- 
nomic laws. This, he pointed out, also helps 
to account for “have” and “have not” na- 
tions. Insofar as peoples create tariff walls 
and other trade barriers which interfere with 
the operation of economic laws, nations in 
both groups can be responsible for the result- 
ing economic and social maladjustments. 

2Here again Prof. Wright pointed out that 
this melancholy conclusion need not follow 
if the nations of the world were to enter into 
the kind of political federation which would 
permit the free and untrammeled expression 
of economic laws. Under a system of abso- 


lutely free trade all nations would prosper. 
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to those supplies of food and raw mate- 
rials which make possible their existence 
as a nation on a self-respecting level. 

As indicated in the A. L. A. statement 
of policy, on which this whole discussion 
is based, librarians cannot tell people 
what to think. We can only help them to 
decide what to think about. In other 
words, we can only bring to their atten- 
tion available printed material bearing 
on the problem under discussion. It 
doesn’t need to be pointed out to a group 
such as this that the great bulk of litera- 
ture now appearing on the problem of the 
war and its aftermath is not calculated 
to encourage the American people to be 
objective and detached in their thinking 
about the war. All too much of it is 
charged with an emotional emphasis de- 
signed to encourage our people in the 
conviction that only one side has sinned, 
that all the moral problems involved are 
as simple as the multiplication table, and 
that ultimate victory will come to us as 
surely as night follows day. It doesn’t 
need to be pointed out that that is making 
the problem all too simple. 


INFLUENCING THE THINKING 


I have a recollection that less than two 
weeks ago dispatches from Washington 
reported that the office headed up by El- 
mer Davis had been granted an appro- 
priation of $29,500,000 for purposes of 
propaganda. The word propaganda has 
an ominous sound, especially when asso- 
ciated with that much money. Mr. Davis 
and his colleagues will do the people of 
America and of the world real service if 
they will employ their funds for the pur- 
pose of building up in the minds of men 
everywhere the conviction and the atti- 
tude that only by sharing with others the 
wealth and the advantages that we now 
possess, can lasting peace be brought to 
the world. As far as the immediate prob- 
lem of the libraries is concerned, we can- 
not direct the thinking of our people 
along such lines until the appropriate lit- 
erature is available. I know that some 
of that literature is available today. The 
Quakers have long been trying to influ- 
ence our thinking in this direction; so 
have some of the other churches. The 
War Resisters League continues to put 
forth literature in which it is pointed out 
again and again that the way to a warless 
world is the way of social and economic 
justice. The same sentiments are regu- 
larly circulated by the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation. These and other groups are 
vailantly calling our attention to those 
basic principles and considerations which 
alone can make an enduring peace possi- 
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ble. But their audience isn’t nearly large 
enough. One release from the office of 
Elmer Davis would very likely reach and 
influence more citizens than the combined 
activities of all the other groups can 
reach through several months of effort. 
Prof. Wright is correct in reminding 
us that the important thing is the devel- 
opment of a will among the people of the 
United Nations. As librarians in an 
American commonwealth we can do some- 
thing toward developing a will to peace 
among our own people. If the people of 
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America could be brought to the point 
where they could understand the com- 
munity of interests among the peoples of 
the world and be prepared to give the 
right hand of fellowship to all peoples, 
including the axis nations, on the day 
after the next Armistice, I would say 
that we had moved a long stride forward 
toward that day of which the seer spoke, 
when he said: “In that day shall the 
nations beat their swords into plowshares, 
and they shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig-tree.” 


LESLIE E. Brown* 


DR. Wright’s thoughtful paper has care- 
fully developed a thesis with which I am 
in entire accord. Further, I believe it to 
be the only position tenable for the li- 
brarian. Quite apart from the larger view 
presented by Dr. Wright, librarians must 
face the fact that unless a rational, decent 
social order can be_ successfully estab- 
lished, there will be little need or use 
for libraries and little chance for their 
survival. It is as simple and direct to 
me as a geometry proof. The things 
which a library as we canceive it is de- 
signed to do apparently have the chance 
to be wholly realized only in a democratic 
structure of society. It seems apparent. 
that a democratic structure within one 
nation has little chance to exist except in 
a world democracy. Therefore, q.e.d., the 
very life of a library seems dependent in 
the long run upon the establishment of 
some sort of world organization. This 
is, of course, a narrow and selfish point 
of view but may be worthy of a moment’s 
thought by way of introduction. 

Turning now to the main topic of the 
morning, “World Organization for Peace” 
I would like to make two observations on 
the matter of peace itself and point out 
their relationship to the library. Peace 
is only incidentally the goal of world or- 
ganization. The real purpose and the real 
objective of a world organization is the 
adequate satisfaction of human needs 
throughout the world. Peace—or war— 
is merely the by-product of the means 
which we develop to satisfy those needs. 
Peace is not a separate entity obtainable 
merely by grasping for it, by making 
speeches about it, or by creating a senti- 
mental desire for it. 

Rather it is a resultant of the agencies 
and the dynamic processes which we have 
established collectively to meet the needs 
that are common to human beings the 
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world over. Thus far the agencies of 
government and diplomacy and religion 
and education and the processes of trade 
and distribution and communication 
which we have established to meet our 
needs seem inadequate to provide the 
basic needs of mankind in proper manner 
and in proper extent to prevent accumu- 
lation of dissatisfaction and finally of dis- 
pair which then from time to time burst 
forth in the upheaval of war. War is but 
a symptom of our failure to meet human 
needs. And the tragedy is that the basic 
issues are likely to remain when the guns 
have stopped unless we have the will, the 
wisdom, and the courage to anticipate and 
lay the ground work for the changes nec- 
essary. We cannot think then in the 
rather abstract terms of peace alone but 
must think rather in terms of world or- 
ganization which will satisfy construc- 
tively and adequately the human needs— 
economic, spiritual, intellectual, physical, 
and social—which are reasonably common 
to mankind throughout the world. But 
the agencies and the processes which we 
devise to adequately meet these needs 
spring from the feelings and convictions 
and skills and knowledge of men them- 
selves. And because this is so,—because 
in the last analysis the feelings and at- 
titudes and skills and the knowledge are 
the forces which determine peace or war 
—the lib-ary can have a part—for these 
are the things the library is designed to 
serve. These are the things our books 
and printed material and services were 
created to nurture and shape. 


BEGINS ON MAIN STREET 


The second observation about peace 
which has implications for the library is 
this: Neither peace nor world organiza- 
tion begins in Geneva, the Hague, Wash- 
ington, London, or any other world cap- 
ital. They being on Main Street. They 
begin with everyday people doing every- 
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day tasks—on Main Street. And because 
both peace and world organization begin 
on Main Street the Library might have a 
place in their realization—for the library 
too is on Main Street. There are still too 
many on Beacon Hill—but the trend seems 
very definite that the library is moving 
to Main Street, where the agencies and 
processes to meet our needs have their 
beginnings. 

There are so many points in Dr. 
Wright’s paper which have implications 
for us in the library that it is difficult 
to select the most pertinent ones. Let 
me quote a few brief extractions which 
strike me with particular force. (1) “The 
people of the United Nations must know 
the kind of a world they want... Even 
more important is the development of the 
will among the people of the United Na- 
tions.” (2) “Democracy is government 
by public opinion.” (3) “Such a body 
(the League of Nations) must rest upon a 
world public opinion. People must feel 
themselves world citizens not merely citi- 
zens of their states.” (4) “Sovereign 
states have preserved their power not by 
reliance upon laws but by reliance upon 
military and political power.” (5) “We 
can expect enthusiasm fer world organ- 
ization to wane when the fighting is over.” 
(6) “The preservation of diversity in 
unity must be accomplished if we are to 
lift ourselves from the unworkable bal- 
ance of power without falling into a dis- 
astrous world empire.” These statements 
have definite bearing on the things we do, 
the policies we adopt, the activities we 
conduct. 

Let me repeat, “People must know—de- 
velopment of the will (will meaning de- 
termination)—world public opinion—re- 
liance upon laws—enthusiasm for world 
organization—preservation of unity in di- 
versity.” Clearly these are specific ob- 
jectives for the library—immediate objec- 
tives pointing toward world organization 
for peace. To each of you will occur in- 
dividual programs to enable your library 
to move toward these objectives and I 
should like to suggest two or three steps 
in that direction that seem important. 


StroNG CONVICTIONS 


First, the library staff and the library 
trustees must have conviction—conviction 
strong enough to utilize whatever library 
resources are necessary to create a public 
opinion on their Main Street for world 
organization. Many of you here will say, 
“But the library is impartial. We cannot 
take sides.” To me such a position is 
neither sound reasoning nor even good 
business—and all too often I fear it is an 
admission of timidity or lack of skill or 
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knowledge. I feel sure the library can 
take sides on great issues and in the long 
run will win respect and support by it. 
In the United States we respect the man 
or woman with convictions even though 
we sometimes disagree. There may be 
some issues in the social and political 
scene not yet clear cut enough for an 
out and out conviction on the part of the 
library, but the discussion this morning 
indicates clearly to me that the issue of 
a world organization is not one of these. 
The library cannot merely stand in times 
like these—it must stand for something. 

I grant at once that possession of a 
strong conviction and the establishment 
of a positive program places upon the 
staff and the trustees the further respon- 
sibility of complete and utter fairness in 
the utilization of their resources. No 
evidence contrary to our personal or 
group convictions may be suppressed. In 
fact, such evidence must be constantly 
familiar to us for the shaping of our 
own convictions. But our libraries have 
a right—yes, even a duty, to work for 
and point toward a goal such as this 
which will make possible the library’s 
contribution to human needs on an in- 
creasingly greater scale. 

Second. The convictions of a library 
staff and library trustees must be based 
upon the best and most adequate knowl- 
edge available. The immensity of the 
knowledge required in such an issue as 
this staggers most of us, but to act upon 
a conviction based upon prejudice, insuffi- 
cient evidence or hearsay is a dangerous 
thing both to the cause and to the insti- 
tution. Probably not every member of 
the library staff or the board of trustees 
will seek this field as his special obliga- 
tion. But certain members must be dele- 
gated to become the specialists. These 
members bear the responsibility for plan- 
ning and carrying through a constant 
program of education among the library 
staff, the board members and the com- 
munity at large. They bear the responsi- 
bility for keeping informed on the various 
aspects of the question, for assembling 
facts. 

Third. Besides a conviction based upon 
adequate information, librarians and li- 
brary board members who undertake to 
move the community toward this goal 
must possess the skill in human relations 
and in methods of creating public opin- 
ion such that the desired result will oc- 
cur. It is no achievement to “argue 
down” or “show up” the person whose 


views or beliefs are different from ours. 
That may only defeat the goal we have 
in mind. (This reminds me of the old 
fable of the wind and the sun.) 
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THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Learning is often a slow and difficult 
process for adults, primarily because it 
so often involves unlearning. Usually it 
is not the learning that presents the ob- 
stacle—the difficulty lies in eliminating 
or discarding that which has already been 
learned, that which has already become a 
feeling, an attitude, a skill, or a fact to 
us. Somewhere in our educational pro- 
cess we have developed the notion that a 
fact once learned is learned forever and 
we have provided no mental set for mak- 
ing a change. Especially is this true in 
such a field as world organization for 
peace where our knowledge is often 
sketchy but our feelings and attitudes 
deep rooted. 

And the library, which in all serious- 
ness wants to give assistance to adults 
in their learning and unlearning, must 
know something of how they learn, some- 
thing of how they unlearn, and must 
acquire the skill to guide and stimulate 
both processes. Staff and Board time 
might weil be spent in learning how 
adults learn. Library schools might well 
include as part of their basic training 
the methods by which adults learn. 

Perhaps what I have been trying to say 
is this. The library must have a construc- 
tive program for widening horizons of the 
people of the community. Whether we 
like it or not the person in the remotest 
village is on a world stage today. Places 
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and things and people previously quite 
unknown are today entering into the 
world struggle—this struggle which so 
vitally affects you and me. Customs and 
language and beliefs from every land 
have become factors with which we must 
have the skill to deal if we are to estab- 
lish processes and agencies to meet hu- 
man needs without periodic eruption. 

The majority of us are provincial. We 
tend to beileve that our way, our things, 
our habits are best and right. We are 
suspicious, or scornful, or even fearful 
of the practices or customs or agencies 
elsewhere developed if they vary from 
our own. Our tribal customs are shock- 
ing to another, as theirs are to us. Their 
tabus are our accepted practice—our 
tabus are their customs. And before we 
can establish agencies and processes that 
will not have within them the germ of 
their own destruction we must find ways 
and means to broaden the horizons of our 
community to those of the world stage. 


It was not alone the diplomats who 
bungled our world order. We can usually 
expect the diplomats to lag behind the 
public they represent and if they lacked 
the skill and will and knowledge to effect 
a suitable world organization, part of the 
fault at least was our failure to have be- 
hind them a world public opinion suffi- 
ciently strong to force adequate solutions 
to the problems we faced and are still 
facing. 
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THE BATTLE OF BOOKS 


By Cart M. WHITE* 


THE nation is at war. Librarians along 
with educators in general are seriously 
thinking about what they are doing and 
should be doing in these times. We are 
doing various things. We are serving our 
faculty, students and the public. That is 
our regular job. But that does not mean 
we are engaged merely in business-as- 
usual, important as that business is. We 
are seeing changes all about us. Instruc- 
tion and research programs have changed 
and will change still more. Our services 
are reflecting these changes. 

We are also helping mobilize the li- 
brary facilities of the country. Inter- 
library loans furnish perhaps the most 
vivid example. The character of these 
loans and their increased volume reveal 
the extent of the dependence of modern 
warfare on highly specialized techniques, 
always in process of further development, 
and the dependence in turn of those who 
make such improvements on the contents 
of carefully built up library collections. 

A third service of our libraries is as 
an auxiliary agency in disseminating 
general information needed in wartime. 
The range of such information is consid- 
erable. It extends from factual informa- 
tion dealing with health, civilian defense, 
and tax measures to the opinions and con- 
victions of our leaders. In the latter 
class fall such statements as the follow- 
ing by Elmer Davis addressed to all those 
engaged in educational work. 


EvcMer Davis’ MESSAGE 


“Students must be taught to begin 
with,” he says, “that they are living in 
historic times—more historic than any 
they have ever read about in the his- 
tories; that this is no ordinary war and 
no ordinary crisis, but probably the great- 
est turning point in human destiny to 
date. Science and technology have given 
us the tools which could build a better 
world than anyone could have imagined 
a few decades ago; or which could blow 
us right back into savagery... 

“Teach your students, then, that our 
future will be what we are strong enough 
and resolute enough and intelligent enough 
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to make it against the opposition of able 
and ruthless men who are determined to 
make it something else. Teach them that 
there is no Santa Claus, that we will get 
no more than we work for, and that un- 
less we work hard enough and intelli- 
gently enough we shall be worse off than 
we could ever have imagined. Above all, 
teach them that when we have won the 
war the crisis will not be over—will, in- 
deed, have come to its most critical stage; 
that we can’t afford to stop working and 
to stop thinking when the shooting stops. 
Teach them that when they wake up to- 
morrow morning it won’t be yesterday, 
that there is no going back—to normalcy, 
to a golden age, real or imagined, or to an 
age which if not golden was at any rate 
familiar and comprehensible. Whether 
we like it or not we have got to go ahead 
in one direction or the other—up or 
down... 


“After [the war]... education is going 
to have its toughest job for it is going 
to have to fight the natural human ten- 
dency after a great effort to sit back and 
rest, to take it easy for awhile, and every 
educator will have the unpleasant duty 
of telling his students, whether children 
or adults, that then, above all times, we 
cannot afford to take it easy unless we 
want to run the risk of having this thing 
to do over again in another twenty-five 
years. H. G. Wells, writing just after 
the last war, described the situation of 
humanity at that time as a race between 
education and catastrophe. As we all 
know, catastrophe won that race. But 
if the United Nations win this war, edu- 
cation has one more chance and quite 
possibly just one more chance. For if 
we lose the next race, the next catas- 
trophe will be a bigger and better catas- 
trophe which might close this phase of 
the development of the human species and 
compel such specimens of it as might 
survive to start all over again from the 
point we started from several thousand 
years ago.” 


I have deliberately selected this quota- 
tion, an example of “information” that 
libraries are today helping disseminate, 
in order that I may point out a fourth 
contribution: libraries are helping create 
enlightened convictions as to the course 
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America and the world should pursue in 
the future. 


CREATING CONVICTIONS 


It should be clear that the library 
which helps publish a trenchant state- 
ment of the kind I have just quoted is 
doing more than disseminating informa- 
tion as we ordinarily understand that 
term. It is participating in the shaping 
of public opinion, in creating convictions 
that determine the course of public ac- 
tion. In a sense that is a new role for 
educational agencies of all kinds and it 
thrusts before us the question which 
ought to be faced frankly: is it consistent 
to take sides when the libraries exist to 
represent all sides. 

That question may be passed off by 
saying that war changes things and that 
in war we are justified in laying aside 
our customary neutrality and taking sides 
to make our side win. That answer does 
not go to the root of the matter. I am 
aware that people have been known to say 
things in wartime which they have re- 
gretted in the calmer moments of post 
war reflections; but I risk the opinion 
anyway that intellectual neutrality has 
been overdone. Anyone who is acquainted 
with what we may call the intellectual 
temper of the twentieth century knows 
that intellectual neutrality has been 
scrupulously maintained on most issues 
that matter on the ground that any other 
attitude is prejudicial, dogmatic, un- 
scientific. To say that such an attitude 
has been overdone does not mean that it 
should not be cultivated. It should. That 
attitude has been a strong antidote to 
prejudice, dogmatism, and primitive be- 
havior in general. It is the attitude of 
all those who, without sentimentality, love 
the truth and wish to govern their actions 
by it. The assertion that intellectual 
neutrality has been overdone is simply 
another way of saying that action re- 
quires decision and decision requires tak- 
ing sides with one course of action and 
as a rule taking sides against another 
course of action. The time frequently 
comes when unreadiness or unwillingness 
to act becomes indistinguishable with 
moral irresponsibiilty. 


BATTLE OF IDEAS 


The title, “The Battle of Books,” is 
intended to illustrate and emphasize the 
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point I am making. As you have proba- 
bly guessed, that title is borrowed from 
Jonathan Swift. His satire on the con- 
troversy over the somewhat futile ques- 
tion, who are greater, the ancient or the 
modern writers? derives much of interest, 
particularly for modern readers, from the 
dramatic manner in which he ranges two 
groups of books in battle against each 
other. That imaginary battle was con- 
fined to one library, was fought over one 
issue, and, if inconclusive, we may still 
believe that it did not last very long. 
There is a battle of books that is less 
imaginary, less localized, and more en- 
during. It is the ceaseless battle of ideas 
which are fighting constantly for recog- 
nition. In fact, it is a rather character- 
istic way in which modern men fight— 
with books. For while they resort to 
arms as we are today vividly aware, they 
seldom do so without first grouping them- 
selves under the banner of some idea, 
some point of view which is not accep- 
table to those against whom they are 
fighting. But while this tells us some- 
thing about men, it tells us something 
about books also. Any book of substance 
is dedicated to the task of conquering 
men’s minds. It is or should be based on 
a desire to get at the truth, but it is not 
committed to neutrality. Take a list of 
the books which we consider significant 
and you will readily see that in the realm 
of ideas their role has not been that of 
pacification or appeasement. 

If librarians enter the race against an- 
other catastrophe twenty years hence, the 
role of neutrality in the things that mat- 
ter most to us is going to have to give 
way to another role. We need enlight- 
ened convictions and the courage to fol- 
low them, and the colleges and univer- 
sities have an opportunity to help shape 
these convictions. We have rightly felt 
a certain humility in dealing with such 
intimate matters in the past but until we 
reach a time when we can leave all of 
man’s battle to his books we cannot af- 
ford to follow the line of least resistance 
and remain forever neutral. 


“Better Local Communities in IIli- 
nois,” a talk given by Samuel Kinche- 
loe, Chicago Theological Seminary, be- 
fore a general session, will be pub- 
lished in the February issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
SECTIONS 


LIBRARY WORK WITH FOREIGN BORN 


By Francis WETMORE* 


WE have frequently been told that en- 
vironment has a tremendous influence on 
the life of a child. Whether or not en- 
vironment is of paramount importance is 
a fact about which the psychologists are 
in disagreement. 

What is the environment in which the 
children of our foreign born are reared 
to-day? What about the homes that are 
classed as enemy aliens? 

The foreign born child is all too often 
subjected to conflict between the home or 
alien atmosphere and the atmosphere of 
the school, or the American way. In 
peace times this conflict is great; in times 
of war it is intensified. The maladjust- 
ment has many tragic results. Our teach- 
ers tell us of the results evident in school; 
our probation officers and juvenile courts 
tell us of the results as found in our 
courts. Juvenile delinquency is increas- 
ing. Professor Burgess in his _ recent 
study of juvenile delinquency shows the 
rapid growth of delinquency in war times. 

Not only are many children of foreign 
born parents reared in homes where the 
conflict exists, but they may be reared in 
an illiterate home where very little Eng- 
lish is spoken. The child’s vocabulary is 
thus limited and so are his pre-school 
experiences. He is denied the background 
of the literate home that gives so much 
richness to his later life. It is of utmost 
importance that the child in the foreign 
born home becomes acquainted with 
books. The foreign born child needs it 
even more than the American born child 
because he frequently lives in such a 
barren environment. 

It has been found that much retarda- 
tion in school comes from the child’s lack 
of opportunity to handle books, and to 
have stories read to him. 

Educate the parents and the whole fam- 
ily life is enriched. The child then learns 
to speak correctly with a greatly in- 
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creased vocabulary. His interest is di- 
rected to many things of interest and 
value in the life about him. By teaching 
the mother and father to read, and pro- 
viding books, simple in forms but with 
a content of real interest and value, the 
child gains an interest in books and an 
incentive toward real education. 


Miss Eastman, while in the Cleveland 
Library invited each adult class to spend 
an evening in an adjacent branch library. 
On the first evening each man and woman 
was instructed how to draw out books, 
and told of the interesting material that 
was available for them. She set up a 
special reading shelf of books that would 
be of particular interest to them. 


We must reach the parents and help 
them build up a better home life for their 
children now. 


Many persons fail to realize that there 
is a large group of native born illiterates. 
This seems incompatible with our com- 
pulsory education laws. There are 225,000 
men in 4 F classification of the draft, 
many so classified because of illiteracy. 
Adult education was never more needed 
than today. 


The Adult Education Department of the 
Chicago Public Schools is reaching more 
than 15,000 men and women of foreign 
birth. Many of them are the parents of 
children attending our schools. Many are 
classified as enemy aliens. Many have 
fled to this country from devastating ex- 
periences.” Their children are affected by 
this feeling of insecurity and suspicion. 


In the adult classes the men and women 
learn to speak, read, and write simple 
English about things that will aid them 
in orientating themselves in their new 
environment. In small groups they learn 
to discuss informally. They learn to read 
and write about nutrition, the best foods 
to purchase to keep their family healthy, 
and how to prepare such foods. 
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The needs and the interests of the 
group determine the curriculum. The 
teacher leads them on to new interests. 
Only that for which there is immediate 
use is at first given. 

A strong incentive for English has 
come this year through the desire of 
parents to write to their sons in camp, 
and to be able to read the letters they 
receive. 

The desire for continued study has been 
stimulated by what we call our Graduate 
Club. Each month the more advanced 
students from our classes are invited to 
attend a club meeting. The interest is 
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so great that we have found it wise 
to have sectional or district meetings 
throughout the city. The groups discuss 
a subject that has been presented by a 
qualified speaker. Following the discus- 
sion there is a social hour. Last year 
the general topic for the year was, “How 
can I help make my community a better 
place in which to live.” 

Adult Education should make a com- 
munity a better place in which to live 
and this education transmitted to the 
children should aid us in guarding our 
democratic way of life in the future as 
well as today. 


THE MORAL AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By RyYLanp W. Crary* 


HUGH Walpole once based a somewhat 
mediocre novel on this profound text: 
“It isn’t life that matters, ’tis the courage 
that you bring to it.” What a challenge 
to the pessimism, cynicism, and despair 
of our own and the lately lamented “Lost 
Generation”! The principle themes of the 
post-World War life and letters were 
those of disillusionment and_ futility. 
There were good reasons for this. Not 
only had Darwin and Huxley reached the 
minds of the young iconoclasts; even the 
ancient moral and ethical values seemed 
built on quicksand. What’ the man with 
open eyes saw about him in the ’twenties 
seemed to indicate infraction after infrac- 
tion of quondam morality with complete 
impunity. The pre-war muckrakers had 
laid visible many social cancers, few had 
been burnt away; political corruption ap- 
peared in the highest places, even within 
a President’s inner circle; prejudice and 
intolerance appeared to flaunt themselves 
in the name of justice; sexual looseness 
had lost a number of deterrent factors; 
while with utter unconcern the Jugger- 
naut of business expansion, speculation, 
and profiteering rolled over the broken 
bodies of common men—and the souls of 
sensitive ones—as a band played a march 
titled “Rugged Individualism”! 

And so, in the literature of the ‘twen- 
ties Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, 
Dreiser, and Stribling sounded their con- 
tinual minor chords of futility and de- 
spair. Concurrent with the disillusion- 
ment regarding the antique ideals ran a 
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strain of loss of direction for the future. 
In his kaleidoscopic panorama of the na- 
tion, called “U.S.A.” John Dos Passos, 
speaking through a character named Mar- 
tin, put it bluntly, “Oh, we none of us 
know what we want. That’s why we’re 
such a pee-wee generation.” 


What of the social sciences? What did 
they offer to society by way of a charter 
of enlightenment and inspiration? Well, 
this was the hey-day of the objective 
social science—a social science concerned 
with research, data, cold scientific facts 
and generalizations. We were told to 
emulate the sciences—and in certain char- 
acteristics we could well afford to do so. 
The unremitting quest for truth was 
urged upon us, a quest none be shamed 
to join; we were urged to cultivate 
skepticism, on occasion no bad fault; we 
sought like the physical scientist for evi- 
dence of law in the universe, even in the 
functioning of society. But many a social 
scientist, forgetting the peculiar character 
of his chosen branch of scholarship, ac- 
cepted as a tenet a position of science 
that he could ill afford to assume. Science 
can indeed divorce itself from moral and 
ethical responsibility for certain acts of 
scientists and need not often be preoccu- 
pied with value judgments. It is, to be 


sure, no responsibility of Mr. Nobel if 
society uses his explosives to exterminate 
itself rather than to blow out stumps. 
But the social sciences cannot divorce 
themselves from moral and ethical re- 
sponsibility for their acts or even for 
their judgments. 
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JUDGING VALUES 


Many of us, educated and trained in 
the last two decades, were indoctrinated 
with the idea that although there may be 
conflicting sets of values, there is no way 
of judging among them. “Good, better, 
best” judgments were to be avoided as 
unscientific, yes, Mid-Victorian. If there 
were “two sides to every question” it 
was assumed both were equally tenable. 
Now, Boswell once spoke to Sam Johnson 
of a person who maintained that there 
was no distinction between virtue and 
vice; said Johnson in derision, ““Why, Sir, 
if the fellow does not think as he speaks, 
he is lying; and I see not what honour he 
can propose to himself from having the 
character of lyar. But if he does really 
think that there is no distinction between 
virtue and vice, why, sir, when he leaves 
our houses let us count our spoons.” 

It was a role of but little dignity the 
protagonist of objectivity assigned to the 
social sciences; their functions were two: 
to find facts and to serve the government. 
To serve the government, indeed, along 
whatever lines the government should 
choose, for the social scientist, it was 
alleged, should concern himself with the 
“means” not the “ends” of political action. 
To those who cherish such aims for social 
science, we would urge, take for your 
beau ideal of the social scientist Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels who willingly perverts 
his scientific knowledge of mob control 
through propaganda techniques to the 
base designs of his capricious master. Al- 
ways, if in teaching or in action we are 
uncritical of ultimate objectives, we are 
dangerously near the totalitarian doctrine 
of “the ends justifying the means.” In- 
deed, the political bosses of certain great 
municipalities serve almost as prime ex- 
amples of social scientists emancipated 
from moral and ethical inhibitions. Who 
understand better than these the practical 
workings of the American governmental 
system, the devices of popular control, 
and the instrumentalities of political en- 
gineering? If, I submit, the disinterested 
scholars, the Ph. D’s in political science, 
economics, and sociology are not capable 
of assuming or are unwilling to assume 
a critical judgment of social, political, 
and economic objectives and to exercise 
“value” judgments—if education in the 
liberal tradition and the soundest scien- 
tific method does not qualify — who else 
is capable and who else will? 

Consider just one of the cold, “objec- 
tive” facts of the social complex of our 
times. Faced with a problem in break- 
ing the morale of the Dutch nation, Goer- 
ing’s luftwaffe in two hours bombed to 
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death 30,000 Dutch burghers, women and 
children—innocent civilians—in Rotter- 
dam, almost as many Dutchmen killed 
in two hours of bombing as were Eng- 
lishmen killed in a winter of hell in 
London. This is an objective fact. But is 
it possible to confront such facts apart 
from their moral and ethical implications? 
Or is there not implicit here an inextrica- 
ble pattern of basic evil, of anti-human 
design, of moral error so dangerous as 
to threaten the whole structure of what 
we call civilization? 


INDOCTRINATION 


Indoctrination is a word that has 
known ill repute in educational circles. 
Yet I submit that the teaching of the 
social sciences at any rate must be vital- 
ized through courageous indoctrination 
for known truth. Oh, to be sure, there 
is danger that we err in smugness or in 
zeal. We must never cease to examine 
our society, to experiment, to criticize, 
to emulate the physical sciences in these 
desirable attributes; we must understand 
that we possess only aspects of the truth, 
imperfectly revealed. But if the whole 
human experience has not been for 
naught, if all is not vanity and futility, 
there must be basic values, eternal veri- 
ties if you will, as standards for our ma- 
ture observation and as objectives for in- 
culcation. 

Western civilization does possess such 
values corroborated by at least three ap- 
proaches. Scientific findings, the Chris- 
tian ethic, and the democratic tradition 
indicate certain fundamental tenets. 
Though there may be no absolute law of 
progress, there is—if there is any merit 
in the evolutionary concept, in the Chris- 
tian ideal of the perfectability of man, or 
the democratic assertion of his improve- 
ability—at least a law of the possibility 
of progress. Education has indeed lagged 
in Mr. Wells’ race between it and catas- 
trophe—but it may have lagged because 
of lack of vitalizing application of known 
principles. The possibility of progress, 
the dignity and worth of the individual, 
and the efficacy of human endeavor— 
these are tenets of belief and actions 
worthy of inculcation through the social 
studies, and valid criteria for value judg- 
ment on the implications of political, so- 
cial, and economic activity and trends. 
If they are not—where is our quarrel 
with the totalitarian philosophy which 
denying progress asserts the rule of brute 
force, which scorning the individual en- 
slaves his body and degrades his spirit, 
which ignoring decency appeals only to 
the bestial in man? 
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It might therefore be suggested that 
the social science curriculum be infused 
with new life through a readjustment, 
not only to wartime necessity and the 
pressing urgency of the moment, but in 
line with a more realistic appraisal of 
the nature and function of the studies 
themselves. Where our courses have been 
loaded with trivia-lessons in date eti- 
quette, in study of local bicycle ordi- 
nances, with a dubious analysis of the 
wise use of leisure—we have room for 
the selection of units and problems more 
pertinent to real issues present and po- 
tential. 


THE VIRTUE OF TOLERANCE 


For example, tolerance is an accepted 
tenet of the democratic belief. Now tol- 
erance is no wishy-washy word, as some 
would imply, but is a positive virtue, a 
cohesive force in an orderly society. Yet 
despite our lip service to the ideals of 
democracy, it is only too evident that 
many significant and dangerous blind spots 
of prejudice and intolerance do exist. 
Through a pretest of the essay type, in 
which the student was completely free 
of pressure, administered to about a hun- 
dred students in our school, I found about 
one-third of the group to be strongly 
anti-semitic, another third moderately so, 
and the remainder free of this particular 
taint of prejudice. Plainly, in introduc- 
ing a unit on “The Fundamentals of Tol- 
erance” we were tilting at no straw man. 
Some cases, lightly held, are modified or 
eradicated by simple devices. The boy 
who is interested in science may forget 
his prejudice against the Jewish race 
when he is steered toward a biography 
of Steinmetz, Einstein, Goldberger, or 
Michelson. The knowledge that her fa- 
vorite movie star belongs to the race of 
Moses may be the determining factor in 
other cases. However, the attack on 
deeply rooted prejudice and intolerance 
must call on all the resources of the so- 
cial sciences to accomplish its objectives 
on a sound intellectual basis. Anthro- 
pology—free of the perverse domination 
of the master-race creed—can blast the 
erroneous notions of racial supremacy 
with scientific fact; sociology can show 
the damaging results of intolerance as a 
cause of conflict within the social organ- 
ism; political science reveals tolerance as 
a fundamental requisite of representative, 
party government; history proves the rec- 
ord of persecution to be gloomy, bloody, 
and futile, that of tolerance the way of 
security, order and progress. The an- 
alysis of the roots of intolerance may 
show the fundamental errors in assuming 
the role of the biased. 
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It may be demonstrated that the anti- 
semitism of tyrants like Hitler is a con- 
venient lever to acquire power, that men 
of base design utilize tools of prejudice 
for their own ends. The “scapegoat tech- 
nique” is as old as tyranny itself. Fur- 
thermore, the peddling of prejudice is not 
unprofitable. The Ku Klux Klan and the 
fascist Silver Shirts of William Dudley 
Pelley knew well how to “peddle hatred 
at $10 a head.” It is also convincing to 
know that those who practice and preach 
prejudice never stop short of a complete 
program of suppression aimed at the dom- 
ination of all men by a corrupt few. For 
these generalizations history and the 
known facts of the social sciences offer 
convincing support. In a generation when 
there are so many appeals to hatred— 
and there are enough things to hate, the 
whole totalitarian pattern, indeed—we 
have no other course than to lay a sound 
intellectual foundation so that the in- 
creased emotional activity of our citizenry 
may be channelized toward constructive 
ends. If we hate, let us hate basic evils, 
understanding their roots, their evidences, 
their purposes. To counteract the damag- 
ing psychological and spiritual aftermath 
of such inevitable emotional expressions, 
we must, it would appear, inculcate a 
similar rational basis of emotional sup- 
port for the constructive tenets of our 
democratic society. 


ADJUSTMENT OF PROGRAM 


That the social sciences may adjust a 
program of instruction to the urgent pres- 
ent need not make that adjustment of 
only transient value. A program of in- 
struction in the Basic Freedoms, or a 
unit so directed, should be a permanent 
part of every school curriculum. Here 
the student should learn not merely to 
pay lip-service to the Bill of Rights, but 
to see how centuries of human experience 
dictated the virtual political necessity of 
such freedoms if orderly society were 
to be established. Magna Carta, 1688, 
Peter Zenger, The American Revolution, 
the Bill of Rights are no longer textbook 
items to be learned by rote and as quickly 
forgotten when associated with a theme 
of such vital contemporary significance 
as this. Here again the facts speak as 
more than objective data—they are the 
evidences of the constructive achievement 
of moral and ethical energy exerted in 
the past, which can only be preserved by 
the similar exertion of energy in the im- 
mediate present. . 

Since the social sciences deal with the 
facts which most concern society we 
maintain they must accept the responsi- 
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bility herein suggested despite the lure 
of the Ivory Tower. These remarks in 
no sense deride the quest for objectivity 
in research, for the elements of the scien- 
tific method applicable to our branch of 
knowledge. With devotion to principle it 
may be wise to balance the sublime sense 
of humor—the grimness of the adolescent 
fact to face for the first time with an 
unpleasant reality is never found in the 
smiling seriousness of the wise. And 
George Bernard Shaw has warned us well 
of the “social reformers and meliorists 
whose ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ never become pots 
and pans.” Indeed, the natural reluctance 
of society to accept even demonstrated 
truth may be a sound corrective for over- 
zealous indoctrination. A former student 
whose intelligence and wit were of high 
order once demonstrated to me the most 
engaging sales resistance to attitude 
moulding. She had followed well the 
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working out of “Fundamentals of Toler- 
ance” unit with complete and cheerful 
cooperation. But in response to the ques- 
tion at its conclusion “Do you believe in 
persecution of the Jews,” she responded 
grudgingly, “No, not because I like Jews, 
but because it is a bad habit for white 
people to get into.” I hasten to add that 
there were more encouraging responses 
advanced; not all so consciensciously 
avoided the main point of our instruction. 

Withal, it may be pointed out that there 
is a great difference between indoctrina- 
tion for known error-for anti-semitism, 
for world domination, for doctrines of 
Aryan supremacy—and the inculcation of 
high democratic principles — tolerance, 
justice, and faith in the common man: 
a contrast as great as between tyranny 
and freedom, even as between bestiality 
and decency. 


VOLUNTARY COUNTY LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES 


By ALice LOHRER* 


Voluntary county library committees 
were sponsored and encouraged in Illi- 
nois in 1941 as a cooperative experiment 
in putting words into action. Leaders of 
the library associations decided to take 
constructive steps toward coordinating 
library services. National and state con- 
ferences, state surveys, regional meetings, 
and local discussions had focused atten- 
tion on the urgent need for such action. 
So in February of that year the experi- 
ment was launched by library and educa- 
tional organizations of the state. 

Vaguely had it been known that library 
service in Illinois was inadequate and un- 
equally distributed. But pictorial maps 
and statistics prepared by the State Li- 
brary showed that a few counties of the 
state had excellent library facilities and 
services while the vast majority of the 
state had insufficient, or no library re- 
sources. Equal opportunities for reading 
did not exist for either the citizens or 
the schools of Illinois. 

By 1941 the impact of the war was 
driving home the idea that in order for 
Democracy to survive abroad it must be 
made a reality at home. Also, Democracy 
depended to a great extent upon an in- 
formed citizenry and was based on the 
assumption that equal educational op- 
portunities were available to all. Such 
opportunities were not available in IIli- 
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nois. Library resources were not equally 
distributed. The need for attempting a 
solution to the library problem was clear. 
So an idea crystalized into a plan of 
action and an experiment was under way. 

In viewing the library problems of the 
state as a whole three important factors 
were considered. First, it was clear that 
a solution could not be worked out over 
night or put into action in a few months. 
Long range planning was needed. In 
each county, there were many complex, 
economic and social problems that had 
to be considered. Local conditions and 
resources varied throughout the state. 
Thus a uniform, super-imposed, or auto- 
cratic library plan worked out by a few 
people in the state would doubtless meet 
hostile opposition in some parts, passive 
acceptance in others, and little or no 
active cooperation anywhere. To be suc- 
cessful a plan should be worked out 
through the concerted efforts of all libra- 
rians in the state. It would take longer 
to produce tangible results but in the 
end there would be greater satisfaction 
and cooperation on the part of all. 


Second, it was evident that state or- 
ganizations, with a few meetings a year, 
and headed by a more or less small group 
of people, find it difficult to know and 
understand fully the various problems 
that confront our libraries today. State 
organizations are set up to give help in 
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formulating policies, to give leadership 
along new lines of thought, to give in- 
spiration, and to set goals for future 
work. But the task of carrying out these 
policies must be left to the individual 
libraries, 

Third, coordination of effort was also 
recognized as being of prime importance. 
Too many duplicate committees and 
groups were set up in independent or- 
ganizations, each working toward a 
similar goal but jealously keeping in- 
dividual identity and not uniting forces 
to bring about desired ends. 

With these three factors in mind 
definite steps were taken by the Illinois 
Library Association, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of High School Librarians, the Illi- 
nois State Library, the Illinois Education 
Association, the County Superintendents’ 
Association, and the State Department of 
Public Instruction to set up library com- 
mittees in each county in Illinois. The 
purpose of the committees has_ been 
stated in a previous article to be found in 
LipraArres for June, 1941, By 
means of this democratic plan, each 
county in the state could voluntarily set 
up a coordinating library committee of its 
own to study the local library needs of 
the county and to work out plans for 
mutual benefit. The results then could 
be restudied and evaluated cooperatively 
by all the librarians in the county. 

This movement was begun by selecting 
library minded persons in each county. 
The method of choice was as follows: 
All county superintendents were con- 
tacted by a letter from the president of 
the County Superintendents’ Association. 
Each county superintendent was asked to 
submit names of teachers or _ teacher- 
librarians in the elementary and rural 
school field who might serve on a county 
library committee. The president of the 
Illinois Library Association asked the five 
regional library representatives of the 
state, excluding region No. 2 which is 
represented by the Metropolitan Library 
Council of Chicago, to submit names for 
each county in their region, of public 
librarians and library minded citizens 
who would also serve on such a commit- 
tee. The Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians selected representative 
librarians or teacher-librarians from the 
universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
high schools and junior high schools to 
be members of the committees. Thus the 
county committees were to be composed 
of representatives of all types of libraries, 
public, university, school or special—not 
just one particular field, and also of 
library minded citizens of each county. 

Letters of invitation to serve on a 
county library committee were sent out 
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in April, 1941 to all those whose names 
had been submitted. As was to be ex- 
pected, names were not received from all 
groups, so a few counties were not repre- 
sented. Also, many of the people to 
whom letters of invitation were sent 
never answered the letters. Some of the 
people invited were too busy, were ill, or 
were changing positions and could not 
serve. Many of the letters of reply, 
however, indicated great interest and a 
willingness on the part of the individuals 
to call a meeting of the librarians and 
citizens interested in the county and to 
discuss the possibility of setting up an 
organization such as was outlined in the 
letter of invitation. 

In September of 1941 a follow-up let- 
ter was sent to the 58 counties that had 
indicated even a slight interest in setting 
up a county library committee, The let- 
ter listed the counties that had already 
organized themselves into active groups 
and the plans and studies that were 
being undertaken by these counties. The 
plans included surveys of present library 
resources and the consideration of pos- 
sible ways to extend library facilities to 
communities and schools not then being 
served. 

A report of the progress of the county 
groups was made at the business meeting 
of the I. L. A. Conference in Springfield. 
After the meeting, informal discussions 
of ways and means of improving the 
work of the county groups took place. 
In November, 1941, Miss Rogers, Assist- 
ant State Librarian, sent out a letter and 
questionnaire to all public librarians of 
the state asking “What has been done in 
your county in the nature of county-wide 
library cooperation?” The questionnaires 
that were returned indicated that some 
of the public librarians were not aware 
that voluntary county library committees 
were being sponsored and encouraged in 
the state. A county by county examina- 
tion of the replies showed that the libra- 
rians who indicated no knowledge of the 
county library groups were located in 
areas that had failed to submit names of 
interested librarians. For that reason 
they had not been contacted. 

At the end of the first year of the ex- 
periment a review of progress was made 
and plans for the future were considered. 
Excerpts from a letter from one newly 
organized county group is typical of the 
feeling expressed by most of the new 
organizations. 

“The program resulted in a resume 
of the year’s activities. We under- 
took a survey of library service 
within our county discussed 
quite fully county and regional libra- 
ries, and also contracts between com- 
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munities. Perhaps our biggest ac- 
complishment was the lowering of the 
fee for the rural borrowers in the 
district, - This all took 
place, however, without the W. C. L. 
A. actually contacting or petitioning 
the Board in any way. Un- 
questionably, however, I am _ con- 
vinced in my own mind that without 
such an organization . . . the rural 
borrowers’ situation would have re- 
mained the same. 

“We have done no_ spectacular 
things but to me not the least of our 
accomplishments, is the closer feeling 
of friendship throughout the county 
that seems to have been welded to- 
gether in our common interest.” 


Even one letter of that sort was ample 
reward for all the work that was in- 
volved in trying to establish voluntary 
county library groups in the state. But 
other groups were also convinced that a 
start in the right direction had been 
made. A complete tabulation is appended 
of all county library groups that have 
been organized to date and a list of coun- 
ties that have indicated interest in such 
an organization but from whom no 
definite word has been received as to the 
progress made. 

With these facts in mind it seems 
clear to the sponsors of the plan that the 
experiment has justified itself, that it is 
worthy of continuance, and that it needs 
active support and help. The present 
war situation also makes it imperative 
that functional county library groups of 
this sort be strengthened. Librarians are 
destined to play a large part in the war 
program of national defense. It is vitally 
important that overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort be eliminated; that clearing 
house centers of information be estab- 
lished; that a coordinated library pro- 


gram be put into operation for the dura- 
The machinery already set up by 


tion. 
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the county library groups can accomplish 
these things, without loss of precious time 
or effort. 

Thus it is recommended that the Illi- 
nois Library Association, which repre- 
sents all types of libraries in the state, 
take over the leadership of sponsoring the 
voluntary county library organizations. 


CoUNTIES ORGANIZED 


District 1—Henry, LaSalle, Putnam, 
Rock Island, Stephenson, 
Whiteside. 

District 2—Cook, Kane, Will. 

District 3—McLean. 

District 4—Greene, Knox, McDonough, 
Peoria. 

District 5—Fayette, Madison, Marion, 


Randolph, St. Clair. 
District 6—Saline. 


COUNTIES SHOWING INTEREST IN ORGANIZA- 
TION But No DEFINITE WorpD RECEIVED 
OF PROGRESS 


Boone, Bond, Carroll, Clark, Coles, 
Champaign, DeKalb, Edwards, Franklin, 
Fulton, Grundy, Hancock, Henderson, Iro- 
quois, Jackson, Jo Daviess, Jefferson, Jer- 
sey, Kendall, Lawrence, Livingston, 
Marshall, Morgan, Ogle, Perry, Piatt, 
Tazewell, Wayne, Washington, William- 
son, Winnebago, Woodford, 


“Work With Negroes,” given by 
Charlemae Rollins, George C. Hall 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, will 
be published in the February issue of 
ILLINoIs LIBRARIES, together with a list 
of books about the Negro available 
from the State Library. 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
SECTION 


WAR CHANGES IN THE COLLEGE AND 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LIBRARY 


By ELeANorR WIER WELCH* 


WHITH the passing of the Selective 
Service Act, colleges in this country be- 
gan to be aware of the war, but it was not 
until December, 1941, that we felt its 
full impact. We are startled by the 
rapidity of our changes. Always faculty 
and administration have done much talk- 
ing and even wrangling over needed in- 
novations, but the alterations have come 
about so slowly we have been almost un- 
aware of the changes. Now we are still 
blinking at all that has happened in a 
year. 

Two things that colleges have long pro- 
tested and argued over are here—here 
whether we approve or not and whether 
or not it is wise to keep them after the 
war. First the struggle between the cul- 
tural and practical aims of education is 
apparently settled and the cultural gen- 
eral education has lost. Traditionally we 
have insisted that college education is not 
to make a better living for men but to 
make men live better lives. War is 
placing all emphasis on the practical 
training—we have gone completely tech- 
nological, turning out scientists, radio 
experts, canteen workers, nurses, en- 
gineers, nutritional authorities, all to the 
elimination of the arts, the things that 
make life richer and more interesting. 
We are doing this in the shortest possible 
time. So apparently we have accepted 
the shorter college course. Maybe not the 
two years of general education advocated 
by some, but by eliminating all but the 
essential skills and scientific training we 
are crowding college into three years, in 
a few instances even less. All with dras- 
tic curriculum changes, acceleration has 
surplanted enrichment and integration we 
have heard so much about. Whether this 
will last or not we cannot tell, but it is 
certain it is here now, and it affects the 
college library and its service. 
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The third change is in the student 
body. Periodically we have rejoiced over 
the new seriousness of our students, Now 
we rejoice again and perhaps with more 
basis for our rejoicing. Students feel 
they are in college on borrowed time. 
They feel desperately the need of know- 
ing something and knowing it well for 
their own future and the future of their 
world depends on this knowledge. 

The majority of our college students 
in the past have come from professional 
and business homes where going to col- 
lege was taken for granted. Today these 
homes are feeling financial curtailment 
due to increased taxation and shifts in 
business. The student feels he must 
justify the family financial effort to send 
him to school. The wealthy playtime 
student finds few places to play and few 
to play with due to restrictions on travel, 
food and entertainment. The new com- 
petition in class makes him uncom- 
fortable. So he is not affecting college 
life as much as in the past. 

Then there is a new student from the 
laboring class home where money is more 
abundant than ever before. Parents from 
these homes can now give their children 
the prestige of college. These students 
are unacquainted with the tradition of 
college life and college libraries. Books 
are unknown to them but they are open- 
minded and willing to become acquainted 
with us if we encourage them and go out 
and bring them in and get them over 
their awe of a thousand books in one 
place. 

There is also the student on our campus 
for but a short time, taking refreshener 
courses and short courses of all types. 
We must open the library to these. It 
means a new type of service. 

There is, too, the changes in college 
courses, not only new ones, but the old 
ones are taking on a new slant. For 
example, in the physical education depart- 
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ment we have shifted from emphasis on 
games (who is left to play?) and group 
recreation, to more emphasis on the in- 
dividual, his health and physical well- 


being, to the correction of individual 
handicaps. Instead of buying the “T 
Formation” we need to buy Stafford’s 


“Physical Conditioning.” This same de- 
partment is asking for books on the re- 
habilitation of the sick and wounded, 
books on arts and crafts handwork for 
training workers in occupational therapy. 
The psychology department is giving 
courses on propaganda analysis and on 
national psychologies—would we had 
recognized the existence of such things 
three years ago! 

Everywhere the emphasis is on Ameri- 
can ideals and interests. We want to 
know now of our past, not only in history 
courses, but elsewhere we feel the need 
to understand ourselves and to explain 
ourselves. 


There are new courses in science, in 
geography of the college level, in mathe- 
matics, in chemistry, in physics and avia- 
tion. When this last was introduced we 
hurried to build a section on meteorology 
and climatology, only to find the books 
little used for time was short and the 
“manual” must be learned. The text is 
used more than it has been in years. 


CoMMUNITY CLASSES 


There is a new touch with the com- 
munity. The college is sponsoring Red 
Cross Classes, first aid instruction—all the 
various warden courses—classes in nutri- 
tion and wise buying. It is bringing the 
town to the college and breaking down 
the feeling of separateness between town 
and gown. The library must give these 
people service not only with the books we 
already have, but with British and 
United States government studies and 
publications, We must let them see what 
the library means to the college com- 
munity—its riches and its helpfulness. 
From a selfish standpoint we must make 
friends where they will stand us in good 
stead in future trouble—for library funds, 
whether in private or public institutions, 
will be cut, and we will need friends as 
never before. 

All this means new book demands in 
more fields, a freer loan service, a greater 
use of inter-library loan for even in the 
small college there are faculty members 
doing government research to find new 
truths to be used in war. 


All libraries are having special exhibits 
of materials sent by the government, of 
war books that tell of the South Seas, of 
Alaska, of our aims and purposes. 


But 
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are we forgetting to push books by ex- 
hibit and by Sunday afternoon book talks 
that offer escape from war pressure; the 
poetry, drama, art and the fiction that 
remind us of a world beyond war, a world 
of beauty and integrity and balance, so 
that we may keep our equilibrium and 
know that all is not destruction and 
strife? Do we all have listening groups 
that gather around the library radio for 
important speeches and who listen regu- 
larly to Town Meeting, discussing it after- 
wards and reading further? Are we all 
borrowing films not only from our usual 
sources but from new sources as the 
Office of Emergency Management? This 
week a group of girls in coveralls began 
their weekly trips to the library. They 
are girls enrolled in machine shop course 
studying lathe and tool operation, and 
they came to see films on cutting metals 
and on milling machine operation put out 
by the government. 

But what of the future? I am no Greek 
to take you all to Delphi and there with 
proper ceremony‘carve a fowl, consult its 
liver spots and So tell you infallably of 
the future. Your guess is as good or bet- 
ter than mine. Americans are apt to 
picture the future as a return to nor- 
malcy, or a future of bigger and better 
machines—a wérld where two skyscrapers 
grow where one was before. We can be 
assured this will not be the future for 
many a year. Money is scarce now, and 
it will be scarcer and scarcer. We will 
need to spend more and more wisely after 
weighing present and permanent values. 
We know a library staff will be hard to 
hold together. There will be little chance 
of pay increases. Trained people will be 
in greater and greater demand, There 
will be fewer new librarians coming into 
the market. Therefore we need to offer 
better and more interesting jobs to the 
staff we have, not just a job of routines 
and technics, but one that will give to 
each staff member work that will bring 
him away from his desk into touch with 
the college, with the faculty and with the 
students in new ways, making each staff 
member responsible for some _ broad 
library activity. 

We will need different technics to make 
the work easier and quicker. We will 
need to eliminate much of our record 
keeping. We will need to question each 
process—is it vital to the library and our 
service or is it merely traditional? We 
will need to study ourselves with a 
critical and impartial eye. We will need 
to study other libraries, and, above all, 
the ways of business especially those busi- 
nesses that deal with a shifting public. 


UNIFYING EFFECT OF WAR 


War so far has had a unifying effect on 
America. Maybe it will be able to unify 
the college so that no longer does one 
department vie with another, jealous of 
each other’s faculty, the number of their 
students, their division of the college 
budget. May we become “one for all and 
all for one,” so the library will not be a 
department apart with one technic, and 
the classroom with another, with little 
communication and less understanding of 
our purposes and ways. The library staff 
must sit in on department meetings, see 
their problems and needs and aims, so 
that the day may come that Dewey for- 
saw in 1900 “the ideal is the classroom 
half in the library.” We must take the 
initiative if this is to come to pass; take 
it helpfully, and above all, take it humbly. 


Already we see the effect of the army’s 
complaint that 51 per cent taking the 
officers’ examinations were dropped be- 
cause they lacked the English necessary 
to analyze and interpret a paragraph of 
simple orders; and of the navy’s findings 
that 68 per cent of the 4,200 college men 
taking the midshipman test failed because 
they were “unable to pass a simple arith- 
metical reasoning test.” This shows the 
necessity of drill in teaching now to turn 
out officers, and drill in the future for 
in peace we cannot make good lawyers, 
doctors or business men without these 
same basic abilities in mathematics and 
in English. Won’t our teaching be of a 
new type, a combination of drill and the 
activity method now in vogue? Ten years 
ago Russia found textbooks and ground- 
ing in required facts necessary if she was 
to have the dependable engineers she 
needed so badly. So she dropped extreme 
progressive teaching from her colleges 
and technical schools, Will we? What 
will it do to our book collection? This 
last two weeks we have had more calls 
for grammars than in all my experience 
as a college librarian. Will the change in 
method and lack of funds mean we will 
not buy so widely of new titles, or so 
many copies that a book to be respectable 
need not bear this year’s imprint, that we 
will not need so many books saying the 
same thing? 

Another change in teaching method 
will, I hope, be an increase in “honors 
courses” in general education. The em- 
phasis in the grades has long been on 
the individual child, his talents, his in- 
terests, his ability. This emphasis has 
come into the high school, and it is 


logical that it come to the college. It will 
mean a range of material and a serious 
type of book, a collection of source ma- 
terial not now available in many smaller 
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colleges. But the reading machine makes 
possible at a low price all books, all docu- 
ments to each library user. Let us put 
away the childish methods of spoon feed- 
ing adolescents, and read, read seriously 
and long. 

INTERNATIONALISM 


Internationalism must come into our 
college consciousness. Isolation in poli- 
tics, in thought, in scholarship is dead. 
Let us hope it is not revived. College 
courses must show the change. Now we 
have in our literature departments many 
courses of this or that period of English 
literature, a half dozen courses in French 
literature and Italian literature with a 
few on American literature—all taught 
from an esoteric approach. Literature 
taught in the future must cut across na- 
tional lines and show the French peasant 
of Balzac with much in common with 
the Vermont farmer and the Chinese who 
loves his soil intensely. 

One hundred years ago Sidney Smith 
sneered “who reads an American book.” 
Today even our third rate books go to 
Europe and to Asia and to Latin America. 
But do we study and read even their 
best? Do our libraries offer anything of 
the best of Poland, Spain, India, China, 
Japan? Of course we are limited by 
translation, but where there is demand 
there will be translation. We need 
desperately a wider knowledge of lan- 
guages, not only to read them, but to 
speak them. We must become not mono- 
lingual but onie-linqual. Now it is an 
overwhelming necessity in this global war 
but it must continue if we have a unified 
world working in sympathy and under- 
standing. I see the reading room of the 
future college with students here and 
there using ear phones to listen to Lin- 
guaphone records as they study their 
German, Portuguese and Chinese. I see 
others doing their “honors” work with 
individual reading machines as they pour 
over some book not reasonably available 
in book form. 


CoLLeEGE Book THERAPY 


The librarian has one other job in the 
future college. After the war, or as soon 
as our men begin to come back to college 
(on government subsidies?) we will find 
an increased number of personality and 
psychopathic problems. In public libraries 
readers’ advisors tell of their success in 
adjusting personalities. In hospitals the 
librarian is the physician’s assistant in 
curing the physically and mentally dis- 
turbed by books. MHasn’t the college 
librarian a place with the college doctor 
and psychiatrist in helping personality 
adjustments by book therapy? 
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It seems at times as if day by day 
living is all we can muster courage for. 
But remember universities and colleges 
have existed for 100 years, through war 
upon war, under dictator after dictator, 
and they have weathered the storm. War 
has altered them temporarily, at times 
permanently. Now the technological needs 
of war are foremost, but the arts and 
letters, the philosophy and religion that 
men need to live by must not go. If 
Hitler turns all to war uses and ex- 
terminates all the fineness of life he will 
win in the end—even though he lose the 
battle, We cannot beat all the harps and 
pens and brushes into canon. The future 
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world will rest not with presidents and 
generals and cabinet members, but with 
the 20-40 million men and women who 
come back from the factory and the front. 

Are we librarians seeing that the men 
and women who pass through our colleges 
even for short courses have the books of 
technics for their war job, but also the 
books that will give decent morality, love 
of freedom, a sense of religion and an 
appreciation of beauty that will guarantee 
a world fit for us all to live in? 

Churchill said recently “Books in all 
their variety offer the means whereby 
civilization may be carried forward tri- 
umphantly.” 


LIBRARY COOPERATION IN ILLINOIS 


By Homer Hatvorson* 


I feel deeply apologetic in talking to you 
this afternoon on “Library Cooperation 
in Illinois.” In the first place I am only 
a newcomer to Illinois, and in the second 
place I am a perfect tyro at library co- 
operation and must indeed bow in def- 
erence to the national experts who are 
already on the scene, such as Dr. Joeckel 
and Dr. Carnovsky. To compensate some- 
what for my own callowness, however, I 
have had the benefit of advice from Dr. 
Windsor, who for the past quarter of a 
century and more has been not only an 
influential figure in Illinois library circles 
but also a source of inspiration to hun- 
dreds of Illinois librarians. 

The idea of library cooperation is in- 
deed not strange to Illinois; but with 
two or three notable exceptions, Illinois 
as a whole has not figured in the sig- 
nificant cooperative developments that 
have taken place throughout various sec- 
tions of the United States during the past 
decade. Nevertheless, a start has already 
been made and when library cooperation 
gets seriously underway in Illinois I am 
certain that the result will be most worth- 
while. The recent legislation creating 
six library regions in Illinois is a for- 
ward-looking step and will eventually, 
it is hoped, provide library service to a 
great number of people who are now de- 
prived of any kind of satisfactory library 
service. But to make the regional plan 
work in Illinois as in any other area, 
will require the utmost cooperation and 
vision from all constituent elements with- 
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in the state. As I understand it, this 
regional plan for library service has 
hardly gone beyond the embryo stage as 
yet, and is still teeming with all its po- 
tentialities and possibilities. Miss Rogers 
in an address before this Association in 
1940 suggested various cooperative meth- 
ods that might be put into practice in 
developing regional library service. Her 
suggestions were largely in the interests 
of the average patron of the public li- 
brary. At another section of that same 
conference the inter-library loan prac- 
tices of eight of the larger libraries in 
this area were presented. What was not 
presented were the needs and the sig- 
nificant contributions of the small colleges 
and the numerous specialized libraries 
throughout the state, and the possibility 
of incorporating all types of libraries in- 
to the regional plan has yet to be dis- 
cussed. 


BENEFITS OF COOPERATION 


It is not my province nor within the 
realm of my ability to suggest the actual 
machinery for incorporating all types of 
libraries into the Illinois regional plan, 
but perhaps a few observations on the 
probable benefits from such incorpora- 
tion will be relevant at this time. A 
hasty calculation, based largely on the 
statistics appearing in the September, 
1942, number of Illinois Libraries, of the 
total number of volumes owned by col- 
leges and universities in Illinois shows 
that there are 6,695,665 volumes in these 
libraries alone, and in the public libraries 
there are almost an equal number. If 
to that figure we add the holdings of 
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the John Crerar and the Newberry li- 
braries and those of the specialized libra- 
ries in Chicago as well as the number of 
volumes owned by federal agencies we 
arrive at the grand total of over 15,200,- 
000. This figure does not include the 
very significant holdings of the special 
commercial and industrial libraries of 
which there are at least 104 in the state, 
nor does it include the holdings of such 
special reference libraries outside of Chi- 
cago area as the library of the Illinois 
State Historical Society in Springfield. 
A conservative guess of 300,000 volumes 
in these libraries would give us a grand 
total of over 15,500,000 books available 
to the scholarly and lay public of Illinois. 
It seems to me that with such vast num- 
bers of books as these figures indicate, 
it is imperative that steps be taken to 
make the total resources more adequately 
available to all library users. 


ENGLISH REGIONAL SYSTEM 


Objection may be raised that duplica- 
tion in these many different libraries 
would reduce the total figure quite con- 
siderably, but the experience of other 
areas which have been organized on a 
cooperative basis does not bear this out. 
For example, a partial analysis of the 
entries in the union catalogue of the 
British South-Eastern Regional System 
shows that 40.22% of the titles listed can 
be found in only one library. A similar 
but more extensive analysis of another 
union catalogue, covering books in the 
London Metropolitan Burrough Libraries, 
showed the percentage of unique entries 
to be 46.13%. 

There are thirty library systems repre- 
sented, all except one being exactly of 
the same type. 

hey have an average of from three 
to four branch libraries (there are actu- 
ally 100 libraries in all) for which dupli- 
cate copies of books are frequently 
bought. They are situated close together 
and serve the same kind of reader; and 
form an excellent example of a group 
of libraries among which duplication 
might be expected to be at its highest.? 

A later figure covering all regional 
systems in England shows that 50% of 
the items listed are to be found in only 
one library. The reason for quoting 
British experience rather than American 
experience is that the British regional 
systems include a greater proportion of 
public and county libraries than do the 
American union catalogues.” And the 
Illinois regional plan certainly envisages 
the inclusion of all kinds of libraries in 
its cooperative scheme. The analogy of 
Britain is particularly fitting for Illinois 
in view of the fact that the area served 
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by the nine regional systems in England 
and Wales is almost the same as the 
area of Illinois—in England and Wales 
there are 58,340 square miles while IIli- 
nois covers 56,043 square miles. And in 
Illinois, as in England, all roads and rail- 
roads lead predominantly to one large 
city. Now if there were even 50% dup 
lication in Illinois libraries, there would 
still be a significant figure to conjure with. 
A comparison of the Union Catalogue in 
Philadelphia and the Library of Congress 
Union Catalogue shows that 33% of the 
holdings in the Philadelphia Catalogue 
are not to be found in the Library of 
Congress Union Catalogue.’ Duplica- 
tion, therefore, is not so great an objec- 
tion as it might seem to be on the sur- 
face. In fact, it is only by cooperative 
action that we shall ever overcome the 
problem of needless duplication—I say 
needless, because a great deal of our 
duplication is necessary and can fre- 
quently be justified on the grounds of 
use. 


Rocky Mountain Stupy 


Another question that may be raised 
is: of what value will a flourishing co- 
operative program be to the college and 
university librarian? The answer is that 
this is the group that stands to benefit 
most significantly, as is indicated in a 
study of individuals requesting informa- 
tion from sample libraries in the Rocky 
Mountain region, where cooperation has 
been tried and found practical: 


A tabulation and analysis of the data 
available for materials requested during 
ten months of 1940, August and Decem- 
ber excluded, show the academic, miscel- 
laneous adult, commercial and govern- 
mental groups as making the greatest 
use of the catalog, in the order named. 
The academic group, composed of gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students, teach- 
ers, and research workers in colleges and 
universities, requested 81.63 per cent of 
the services, The miscellaneous group of 
adult students, club workers, authors, 
librarians, and others accounted for ten 
per cent more; commercial laboratory 
workers, field researchers, and business 
men for 5.46 per cent; and public offi- 
cials of city, state, or nation for 2.90 
per cent. 

. . «The purposes for which these in- 
dividuals used the materials involved in 
requests to the Denver Center, were 
classified, tabulated, and tested in two 
groups of five alternate months each by 
the Pearson Product-Moment method. 
The findings place research by college and 
university faculty, graduates and others, 
and use in vocation or business quite 
high, with authorship next, and adult 
study, hobbies, cultural and recreational 
uses following somewhat in the order 
named.* 


As is indicated above, the largest pro- 
portion to benefit from almost any co- 
operative library venture is certain to 
be the academic group, but they should 
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not be the exclusive beneficiaries. We 
university and research librarians are 
sometimes obsessed with the idea that 
every one of the great unattached public 
wants every book on our shelves, and lest 
we fall prey to this vast clamoring mass 
we tie ourselves up in all kinds of red 
tape and clutch our holdings firmly to 
ourselves and fail to see the needs of 
those blighted individuals who are so un- 
fortunate as to be unattached and yet 
have an interest in things of the mind. I 
have felt—though I have not always been 
able to put it into practice—that when- 
ever a member of the general public has 
the intestinal fortitude, or the spark, or 
whatever it may be, to brave the form- 
idable aspect of a great research library, 
he should be given every encouragement; 
the chances are that he is on the way 
to self-betterment and feels the need for 
that kind of help which he can get only 
from the resources of a great library— 
else he would not have taken the initia- 
tive in the first place. Nor should he 
be looked upon as though he were in- 
evitably going to make a nuisance of him- 
self just because Mr. So-And-So did. 
While this digression may seem beside 
the point, I offer it, nevertheless, as being 
indicative of a certain amount of our 
thinking when it comes to cooperating 
with different types of libraries in a 
state-wide plan for regional library serv- 
ice. It is a sort of dog-in-the-manger at- 
titude. All systems of library coopera- 
tion take cognizance of the fact that in 
every library there is a large quantity 
of material that is not available for use 
outside the building, and some libraries 
by statute or otherwise are unable to 
permit any of their holdings to be with- 
drawn. And again, some materials which 
are not available for loan in one institu- 
tion can frequently be released by an- 
other. Only by cooperative means can 
this be ascertained. All libraries and 
ultimately all individuals who are or 
should be served by libraries will benefit 
by sharing in any cooperative venture. 


PHILADELPHIA PROJECT 


Diversity of libraries or local demand 
for local book resources should in no wise 
be deterring factors; witness the Phila- 
delphia project where 

The libraries in the area fall into three 
classes : (1) college and _ university 
libraries, of which there are twelve 
worthy of special note; (2) the circu- 
lating and _ subscription libraries, of 


which (counting the Free Library and 
its branches as one unit) there are nine; 
(3) and some 133 specialized libraries, 
some of which form special collections 
within the college and university libra- 
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ries. Among the special libraries there 
is the widest diversity. We include in 
that group such great special libraries 
as the medical library of the College of 
Physicians, the biological library of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and such 
modest but valuable collections as the in- 
surance library of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Or again, take the example set by the 

English: 

- . . today the best-known and pos- 
sibly the best-organized plan of library 
coérdination is in Great Britain. Nine 
regional groups cover the public library 
system of England and Wales. They are 
coérdinated by the National Central 

ibrary. In all, 454 libraries (340 pub- 
lic, 55 county, 16 university, and 43 
special libraries) codperate. Interlibrary 
loans during one year (1936-37) 
amounted to 43,277 volumes, to which 
are to be added 82,507 volumes lent 
directly by the National Central Library 
to local libraries in Britain. The grand 
total of 125,784 is impressive. The Na- 
tional Central Library’s purchasing 
policy is directed to the purchase of 
books asked for and not found in any 
one of the codéperating libraries.* 

And yet, participating in both the Phila- 
delphia venture and the British system 
there are libraries which do not circulate 
books at all freely, e.g., the Mercantile 
Library and the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. The knowledge that a book 
is available somewhere in the area is of 
great importance to the scholar even 
though he may not be able to consult it 
in the privacy of his own study. And in 
these days of restricted travel, one has 
to make the most of what is to hand— 
providing, of course, that it would be pos- 
sible to know what there is available 
— the orbit of one’s travel possibili- 
ties. 


Basic steps and concrete suggestions 
for the establishment of cooperative li- 
brary service are admirably set forth by 
Dr. Joeckel’ and Miss Mary Louise Alex- 
ander,” who both agree in general as to 
what these steps should be. Their first 
two suggestions coincide, namely that 
the first thing to be undertaken is a sur- 
vey of the library resources of the area 
while the establishment of a union cata- 
logue would be the second. And it is gen- 
erally agreed by all writers on the sub- 
ject that a union catalogue is basic to 
any scheme of extensive cooperative li- 
brary service. Stemming largely from 
this basic equipment are a great number 
of developments and refinements along 
highly integrate lines. But I need not 
go into the machinery of cooperation, 
which has been excellently covered in 
two recent monographs: Philadelphia Li- 
braries, a Survey of Facilities, Needs and 
Opportunities: a Report to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York by the Biblio- 
graphical Planning Committee of Phila- 
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delphia (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1942) and Union Cata- 
logs in the United States, ed. by Robert B. 
Downs (Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1942). The former summarizes 
the experience of the Philadelphia proj- 
ect, which is important to any area con- 
templating extensive library cooperation, 
and the latter surveys “all aspects of 
union cataloging,” its aim being ‘to cover 
the history, current status, and future 
prospects of various types of union cata- 
logs for American libraries.’” 

Before a regional plan or any other 
plan for cooperative library service in 
Illinois can be made to work, there must 
be a need for such service strongly felt, 
and then there must be a will to see it 
through. Or, as the Bibliographical Plan- 
ning Committee of Philadelphia says of 
their efforts: 

ete the essence of any codperative 
enterprise is coédperation. Without com- 
munity support, without the whole- 
hearted assistance of the individual li- 
brary units, we shall never be able to 
realize either this plan or any other plan 
for the effective integration of our metro- 
politan library resources. In the long 
run, it is not a matter of financial sup- 
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port. Financial support will be forth- 
coming if the need is recognized. What 
we must have is a greater appreciation 
in the community at large of the im- 
portance of library service, and a larger 
vision among our librarians of the part 
they may play both in the advancement 
and in the wider dissemination of learn- 
ing.” 


1J. H. P. Pafford, aa. Cooperation in 
Europe (London, 1935), 

2 Robert B. Downs, ed., Union in 
the Umted States (Chicago, 1942), p. 92. 

* Bibliographical Planning Committee of 
Philadelphia, es Libraries (Phila- 
delphia, 1942), p. 3. 

Downs, op. cit., pp. 222-23. 

5 Philadelphia Libraries, Pp. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

Library Quarterly VI (July 1936), 230-36. 

Special Libraries XXXI (July-August 
184-88. 
Pref. 
” Philadelphia Libraries, p. 5. 


“Latin America and the College and 
University,” a talk by Harvey L. John- 
son, Northwestern University, will be 
published in the February issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 
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TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


OBJECTIVES FOR POST-WAR LIBRARIES: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


RALPH McCALLISTER* 


MY brief comments on community needs 
and interests and library objectives are 
based upon three assumptions. Those 
assumptions you may wish to dispute, 
and Mrs. Tomlinson has provided oppor- 
tunity for that. 

1. We must make plans now for meet- 
ing the heavy responsibilities which will 
fall on our educational organizations in 
the post war period. Our institutions 
must regard themselves as instruments of 
reconstruction and prepare for that job. 
The risks involved in delay are greater 
than any dangers inherent in diversion 
of labor from the war effort, in creating 
dissension among our own people or be- 
tween the peoples of the United Nations. 

2. The second assumption involves a 
belief that our established institutions 
must make a direct attack upon the task 
of providing realistic education for the 
average man or woman on the urgent 
problems of individual and group life 
today. If they do not do this, other 
agencies, I believe, will be created to do 
the job. 

3. Our objectives have too often been 
vague and general and have allowed us 
to continue past practices in a non-critical 
spirit which has been cause for neglect 
of tasks which were more urgent than 
those upon which we were engaged. 

To say “The Public Library, intelli- 
gently conducted, is an instrument of Civil- 
ization,” is, no doubt, true, but to be sat- 
isfied with such a statement without an- 
alyzing its implications in terms of the 
needs and interests of the community in 
which the library is seeking to develop 
civilized values makes the statement a 
blind for lethargy and routine practice. 

It would be presumptious for me to 
attempt to state today the needs and 
interests of your community in the post 
war world, but I should like to call at- 
tention to two efforts which have been 
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made to indicate the focus of attention 
of points of emphasis which seem now 
to involve matters of common concern 
of the American people for the future 
and indicate ends which our institutions 
should serve. 

In a report of the National Resources 
Planning Board transmitted to the Presi- 
dent on January 14, 1942 this amplifica- 
tion of the Bill of Rights was stated: 

“Any new declaration of rights, any 
translation of freedom into modern terms 
applicable to the people of the United 
States here and now must include: 

1. The right to work, usefully and 
creatively throughout the productive 
years. 

2. The right to fair pay, adequate to 
command the necessities and amenities of 
life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift, 
and other socially valuable services. 

3. The right to food, clothing, shelter 
and medical care. 

4. The right to live in a system of free 
enterprise, free from compulsory labor, 
irresponsible private power, arbitrary 
public authority, and unregulated mo- 
nopolies. 

5. The right to security, with freedom 
from fear of old age, want, dependency, 
sickness, unemployment, and accident. 

6. The right to come and go, to speak 
or to be silent, free from the spyings of 
secret police. 

7. The right to education, for work, 
for citizenship, and for personal growth 
and happiness. 

8. The right to equality before the law, 
with equal access to justice in fact. 

9. The right to rest, recreation, and 
adventure; the opportunity to enjoy life 
and take part in an advancing civiliza- 
tion.” 


It is apparent that such a statement, 
if used as a basis for discussion of plans 
for the library program, would bring into 
bold relief the more urgent tasks that 
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we should be about. And such a state- 
ment, consistent with a developing con- 
sciousness of the meaning of democracy, 
would give again to our institutions a 
vitality and dynamic which has been long 
lacking. 

In Chicago a group of men and women 
representing a variety of educational or- 
ganizations have sought to deal with the 
problem of objectives in terms of the 
more urgent problems of individual and 
group life as they are apparent in the 
war and their probable occurrence in the 
post war period. 

1. Developing personal responsibility 
in the present crisis and in the post war 
period. 

2. Providing information and under- 
standing of economic and _ vocational 
problems of adjustment during and fol- 
lowing the war. 

3. Restating the democratic ideal in 
its immediate and long range applica- 
tions. 

4. Considering now the political, eco- 
nomic and social needs of the interna- 
tional community in preparation for the 
post war world. 


Mrs. SAMUEL 


IT is safe to assume that after the war, 
there will be no comprehensive trans- 
formation or “about face” in the relation- 
ship of the library and other govern- 
mental bodies. The trends which are 
discernible now will continue in the same 
general direction. Our task, then, is to 
determine the present trend. Students of 
government tell us the current trend is 
toward the intergration of government 
agencies. Government is undergoing 
fundamental change. Two basic factors 
combine to foster this change in govern- 
ment at all levels: a) The mounting de- 
pendence of a specialized, segregated and 
unstable society upon government to pro- 
vide the functions of coordination, regu- 
lation, and equalization and b) the search 
for a more reasonably coherent govern- 
ment base to replace the crazy-quilt pat- 
tern of government units which have lost 
the function they once possessed (rural 
county school districts) or which never 
had any political meaning (such as the 
township). 

A recent report of the Public Admin- 
istration Service urged a reduction in 
the number of local government units in 
the United States from 165,000 to 17,800, 
a reduction of 90 per cent. Such a reor- 
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5. Keeping alive cultural values during 
the war through education, recreation and 
the arts. 

6. Engendering and maintaining the 
stability of community and family life. 

7. Maintaining mental and physical 
health for the individual and the com- 
munity. 

8. Providing education on the needs of 
minority groups and on their efforts to 
achieve a fuller share in the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of democratic 
citizenship. 

9. Understanding the effects of govern- 
mental centralization of power as it af- 
fects life and value in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

10. Encouraging individual and group 
participation in formulating and execut- 
ing plans for the successful conduct of 
the war and the readjustments which will 
follow the war. 

These statements are presented to sug- 
gest a line of attack on objectives which 
have profound implications on problems 
of book selection, personnel, library pro- 
cedure, and finance. 


MiITCHELL* 


ganization the report states, would result 
in greater administrative efficiency and 
economy in local government. Such 
drastic and wholesale reorganization 
might not be feasible or desirable, but it 
is significant that attention is being given 
to the problem and there is increasing 
discussion of metropolitan areas, trad- 
ing areas, consolidated counties, state 
units, and regional services. 


The library is the most isolated of 
units. Most libraries in Illinois are func- 
tions of the municipality or village. 
There are two county and approximately 
59 township libraries. As a result, li- 
brary service is scattered, unequal, un- 
correlated and a large number of people 
are still without public library service. 
Therefore, it is important that the li- 
brary consider its place in the govern- 
mental structure. It is necessary to do 
this in order to secure a tax base suffi- 
cient to support the minimum services 
(which are constantly growing) and in 
order to operate the library at optimum 
efficiency and economy. 

The question arises: Shall libraries 
wait for the general reconstruction which 
political scientists say will come—dif- 
ficult as it will be with the inevitable re- 
sistance to change, opposition of office 
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holders, and the reluctance of the 
wealthier unit to share? Or shall the 
library seek the solution of its problem 
by coéperation and transfer of activities 
and functions? The library bills which 
have been presented for your considera- 
tion at this convention point in the direc- 
tion of more complete library service. 

In considering the various govern- 
mental units, the importance of the state 
should be recognized. It is the corner- 
stone of our government. The state pos- 
sesses all the powers not specifically 
granted to the federal government. The 
local units have only those powers dele- 
gated to them by the state. The state, 
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moreover, is in a strategic position in 
current tax adjustments. In the shift 
from the general property tax to the 
more lucrative taxes (income, sales, gas, 
motor vehicle) a broader collection area 
is necessary. There is, at present, a def- 
inite trend toward a reallocation of the 
functions of many local units to the state. 
If, as library trustees, the possibility of 
larger service areas (areas large enough 
to insure strong, effective libraries) is 
presented to us, may we hope for the 
vision to see in broader terms and not 
let selfish, vested interests hinder prog- 
ress. 


Mrs. Paut W. Coox* 


WO discussion of a library is complete 
without mention of the book collection, 
for what is a library but a collection of 
books in use, as someone aptly put it. 
However, for an inexperienced trustee to 
discuss this would seem presumptuous 
since the book collection falls in the 
realm of the librarian. But the ultimate 
responsibility for the book collection 
rests with the trustees as do all phases 
of library administration, and so it is 
wise for us to know something about the 
subject. I shall try to tell you very briefly 
some of the things I have been able to 
learn from librarians. 

It seems that the trustees generally 
accept their responsibility only as it 
affects the budget—how much can we 
spend for books this year. The book 
selection they properly leave to the li- 
brarian although they may assist in the 
formulating of policies. In order to do 
this they should know something of the 
principles governing book selection. I 
shall list some of them briefly. 

First the special needs and interests 
of the community the library serves must 
be determined. Here the trustees may 
be of assistance, especially to new libra- 
rians. The value of a proposed book 
needs consideration—is it authentic, is it 
accurate, is it of permanent interest, does 
it duplicate some other book already on 
the shelves, is it readable? 

Then the ever present problem of the 
desirable ratio between educational and 
recreational books must be solved. There 
is a place for both in every library but 
the ratio varies with the times, with the 
particular situation, and with people’s 
opinions. There are those who say a 
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public library should serve the public and 
give it what it wants, even when they 
realize that the public’s wants may not 
be of high standard. Undoubtedly, all 
librarians would like to raise the public’s 
standards. With this in mind they seek 
to add only good books to the collection, 
whether for education or recreation, but 
favoring education. The job of getting 
these good and educational books read 
once they are part of the collection must 
be left largely to the wisdom, tact and 
enthusiasm. of the librarians. 

A note of warning should be sounded 
lest in the enthusiasm for adult educa- 
tion the children’s department be neg- 
lected. The children of to-day are the 
adults of to-morrow. Good reading habits 
should be formed early in life. When, 
and if there is adequate library service 
for children, the problem of adult edu- 
cation may solve itself. 

What will a library be like for these 
adults of to-morrow? One librarian whose 
experience gives him a basis for proph- 
esy sees a book collection where quality 
not quantity is stressed. There will be 
fewer titles but more copies of those 
books that best present an important 
topic. This library will contain many 
general books of good quality on many 
subjects but it will dispense with spe- 
cialized collections. The research stu- 
dent, the technician, the scientists will 
have recourse for the materials he needs 
to the state or regional libraries or to 
specialized libraries. The reader of trash 
will find his supply in the drug stores, 
the book stores, the rental libraries. 

The shelves of this library will hold 
only books of permanent value. This 
will mean more rigid inspection in the 
first place, but that will not suffice. We 
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have talked about adding to the book col- 
lection. Mention must be made of sub- 
tracting from it. All books that have lost 
their value, their interest, their author- 
ity through changing times should be 
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ruthlessly discarded. Perhaps this library 
will not be so different from to-day’s. 
The aim will still be for a collection of 
usable books in use. 


Mrs. Grorce ToMLINSON* 


POES your library meet the “Minimum 
standards for public libraries” as set by 
the American Library Association? These 
standards, adopted by the A. L. A. in 
1933 and again in 1938 suggest an under- 
lying philosophy which has brought the 
public library to its present stature. In 
the post-war library these standards 
should continue to be helpful guides. 
They are the floor and not the ceiling, 
to use words very common now, even 
though they are to some of us unreached 
goals. Nor do they exclude that self- 
evaluation by which trustees and libra- 
rians measure performance of the library 
by what the library does to meet the 
special situation of their own community. 

For it is the needs of the post-war 
library in their own community which 
trustees, like librarians, must now 
actively consider. The experience of the 
depression years is so recent that it is 
not prophecy to foresee now the people 
who will seek the services of the public 
library—returning soldiers, war prison- 
ers, men and women from war-time in- 
dustry, persons for whom total war has 
meant total loss. All these will be mak- 
ing adjustments to the occupations of 
peace, perhaps never to have opportunity 
of going to school again. Their resource 
is the public library—the people’s uni- 
versity. 

How to secure more funds, or how to 
effect better public library service by 
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changes in public administration are 
topics assigned to others in this afternoon 
program. I should like to suggest that 
trustees look to the creating of new rela- 
tionships or further development of old 
ones, which will stretch the dollar. 


The common practice of joint purchase 
of coal with the city or school administra- 
tion might be extended to joint buying of 
other supplies to reduce unit costs. Or, 
the same principle might be fruitful with 
neighboring libraries if applied to book 
purchases. Efforts to coordinate book- 
buying policies of neighboring libraries 
and inter-library loans already practiced 
might prove of mutual advantage. 


Cooperation with the schools is a well- 
proved source of economy both for school 
and library, but where this appears to 
be impossible a clarification of function 
is an intelligent approach to expenditure 
for service on the part of both library 
and school. But any such accomplish- 
ments do not add up to independence 
such as the public library has enjoyed in 
the past, nor to easy performance. They 
do however mean voluntary local action 
and an interdependence which will either 
make unnecessary or prepare libraries 
for the future changes in public adminis- 
tration that will affect the public library. 


No written report was available of 
the talk by Ralph A. Beals, director of 
libraries, University of Chicago, 
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LIBRARY FINANCES IN THE POST- 
WAR WORLD 


By JAMES R. UHLINGER* 


FOuR propositions are now evident con- 
cerning the post-war -problems of our 
libraries in Illinois: 

1. Our libraries will be called upon to 
give more services. An educational and 
informative background for the social 
revolution now taking place in our world 
will have to be provided chiefly through 
enlarged services rendered in all com- 
munities by the library. The man on the 
street, as well as the expert, must be en- 
abled to find his way around in new ways 
of life with which none of us are familiar 
now. He will need guidance in estab- 
lishing a post-war national economy that 
is to be geared into an international 
economy in which all nations will partici- 
pate. 

The library will have to supply new 
maps, a new atlas, a new geography and 
a totally new global scheme of thought- 
ful education and information. 

Lectures, forums, panel discussions, 
adult education classes and other novel 
means of reaching the thought life of the 
community are a challenge to our 
libraries. Books on the shelves and the 
old ideas of business as usual should 
represent the kindergarten’ stage of 
library service as we now reach a new 
maturity in which advanced forms of 
strategic contact with larger areas of 
community life lead us into daring and 
courageous experimentation. 

Before we reach a post-war world our 
libraries are faced immediately with the 
task of the orientation of our citizens in 
the means and methods of maintaining 
a just and durable peace. Here in this 
library conference we can plan roseate 
fields of service in some distant post-war 
world, when the actual fact is that right 
now in the average American community 
scarcely 1 per cent of our library patrons 
are actually digging into the kind of 
books that are fundamental in guiding 
our thoughts about the problems of just 
and durable peace. I ask this: if our 
libraries are not sufficiently shaping the 
life and thought of our people now in 
time of war, what ground is there for 
supposing we will be any more important 
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in a post-war world? All of these plans 
for the future should begin now with 
present problems and present opportuni- 
ties for service, 

2. Library incomes will probably be 
lower. In the midst of the terrific new 
taxes to maintain the war effort it will 
not be possible to add to the incomes of 
libraries. In fact, the libraries will be 
competing for existence with many other 
demands which arise in time of war, so 
that during the remainder of the war and 
in the crucial post-war readjustment 
period the competition with the A-1l 
“necessities” may become so keen that the 
library may be relegated to the position 
of 4-F for the duration. 

The huge cost of this highly mechan- 
ized war in comparison to other wars will 
be reflected adversely in library incomes 
as it is in practically every social insti- 
tution we have. 

If depression should again follow in the 
wake of the war, as it always has, we 
must remind ourselves that the cut in 
library income may again equal the all- 
time low of the 1930’s when even the 
Chicago Public Library lost 39 per cent 
of its income. 


3. Preparation must be made now to 
counter-act the “pealing” and “economy” 
drives which are coming. A Chicago 
newspaper reported last week the organ- 
ization of a new power bloc with the 
avowed purpose of forcing reductions on 
property taxes—the main support of our 
public library. These organizations are 
working under a patriotic guise when 
they say that their plan is “a patriotic 
aid in prosecuting the war.” The idea is 
that if property taxes are reduced then 
property owners will have more money 
with which to buy war bonds. They do 
not go on to say that libraries will have 
less money with which to help maintain 
the all-important morale on the home 
front. 


In every community in Illinois the pub- 
lic library must begin NOW to fully justi- 
fy in the public mind its excuse for exist- 
ence. If we are not able to go before the 


American public and actually prove our 
worth now, we have lost the original 
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destiny planned for American libraries in 
the mind of old Benjamin Franklin. 

“They Were Expendable” is a great 
book with an even greater title, When 
we get down to a real life and death 
struggle it is only those people and those 
institutions who are deeply and vitally 
expendable who deserve to inherit the 
earth. 

Insofar as the library becomes expend- 
able and indispensible, the “pealing” and 
“economy” tax reduction drives to come 
will not react against us. 

4. The library must be humanized 
and personalized. Some libraries I know 
of seem to dare you to ask for service or 
personal attention if you are brave 
enough. Though I have entered libraries 
ever since I have been able to read, I 
must confess that the icy stare or the 
frigid glance that greets me in at least 
half the public libraries I enter chills me 
to the bone. Why should not the library 
be pleasant, warm and friendly? Does it 
have to be a tomb of books? 

An electric refrigerator is a great con- 
tribution to life and the freezing unit in 
it protects our food, but in order to func- 
tion well it must be defrosted occasion- 
ally. It is high time that some of our 
austere and complacent book depositories 
go through a de-frosting process. 

The Trustees’ obligation is to see that 
an entirely new and far-reaching motive 
backs all of our work in the Illinois com- 
munities. A genuine service motive and 
a warm, friendly atmosphere’ should 
permeate all of our contacts with the 
public. 
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If the library dares to restrict itself 
to the intellectual few and forget the man 
of the streets, the library is doomed to 
go down in the post-war world. There 
must be intellectual, well-informed leader- 
ship, but Democracy rests more heavily 
upon a tremendously broad base of a 
literate and reading and informed mass 
population. We have lifted the standards 
of good reading so high that we now 
mingle with the select few and the mass 
of people read the cheap magazines from 
the news-stand and borrow bloody mys- 
teries from the loan library. Our fault is 
that we have not supplied good things on 
the reading level of the mass of our 
people. 

Perhaps the American Library Associa- 
tion could render an invaluable service by 
supplying simple, interesting, graphic 
fiction and non-fiction written on the level 
of the man of the streets introducing him 
to the new world in which he can find 
himself after the war, Great thoughts 
are simple thoughts, and great books 
could be written in simple, Poor Richard 
~~ if someone had the genius to 

o it. 

Instead of shutting all of the lower 
classes out by the very standards we 
maintain and the type of books we buy, 
our trustees must now find new ways of 
reaching these classes with a literature 
and with means of communication 
(forums, discussions, etc.) designed to 
speak in their language. Let the Ameri- 
can library actually become more im- 
portant in shaping public opinion than 
the barber shop. 


PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


The following papers or reports were 
not available for publication in the Pro- 
ceedings: 

“Civilian Cooperation with the Navy” 
—Lieut. A. B. Maley, Public Relations 


Office, Ninth Naval District. 


“Red Cross Service to the Armed 
Forces”’—Maxine L. Schiller, Chicago 
Chapter, American Red Cross. 

“Maximum Contribution of Library 
Trustees to the Winning of the War’— 
Dr. Preston Bradley, Peoples Church of 


Chicago. Given before Trustees’ Section 
Luncheon Meeting. 

“Fine Printing’—Logan Anderson, 
Lakeside Press. 

“Today’s Child in Tomorrow’s World” 
—Ruth Anderson Tooze. 

“World Federation and the Problems of 
Peace”’—G. A. Borgese, University of 
Chicago. 

(Sections of symposiums not available 
are indicated under the symposium.) 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


Members of this committee were chosen 
from each of the six library regions of 
the state and were instructed to campaign 
for new members within their own re- 
gions. Membership blanks and letters 


were sent to librarians and libraries 
urging them to support their state or- 
ganization and also to interest the 
trustees. As a result of their activities 
194 new members have been secured. 
Mary Lois Buti, Chairman. 


ELECTION 


Your election committee herewith sub- 
mits its report of the results of the mail 
ballot for officers of the Illinois Library 
Association for the coming year. The 
following officers have been elected: 

President 

Dorothy E. Hiatt, librarian, Jackson- 
ville Public Library, Jacksonville. 

Vice President (President-elect) 

Pearl I. Field, librarian, Henry E. 
Legler Regional Branch, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago, 

Secretary 

Mrs. Nina Dulin Russell, librarian, 
Carnegie Public Library, Paris. 


Treasurer 
Anne M. Benner, 
Library. 


Winnetka Public 


Member-at-Large, three year term, 1942- 
45 
Carleton B. Joeckel, dean, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago. 


A. L. A. Councilor 
Arnold H. Trotier, assistant uni- 
versity librarian in charge of cata- 
loging, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 
Lyte E. Bamber, Chairman. 


CERTIFICATION BOARD 
Certificates Issued in 1941-42 


New First Grade Certificates........ 32 
New Second Grade Certificates....... 16 
New Third Grade Certificates........ 12 
New Fourth Grade Certificates....... 5 
First Grade Certificates renewed..... 6 
Second Grade Certificates renewed... 2 


Third Grade Certificates renewed... . 6 
Certificates advanced from 2nd to 1st 30 
Certificates advanced from 3rd to 2nd 5 
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THELMA VANNEss, Secretary. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Public Relations Committee was 
composed of a general committee of six 
members, plus one representative of each 
of the state regions. The general com- 
mittee planned several news stories which 
were released to a selected list of Illinois 
Newspapers. The regional members were 
to furnish news of the libraries in their 
districts for publication in ILLINOIS 


LipRaARIES, but this plan failed to ma- 
terialize. 

An attempt was made to cooperate with 
the A. L. A. Publicity Department in 
adapting their releases for special use in 
Illinois papers, but the consensus of the 
opinion of the committee members was 
that these releases are of such a general 
nature that they cannot be given a local 
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angle. This decision was referred to 
A. L. A. headquarters, so that they would 
give the same service to Illinois papers 
that they give in other states, 

The committee sponsored an exhibit of 
publicity material at the annual confer- 
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ence and is indebted to Miss Kathryn 
Mier and Miss Harriet Greene of A. L. A. 
headquarters staff, who were most co- 
operative in supplying materials used in 
this exhibit. 

Eunice Monr, Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Illinois Library Association in its 
46th annual conference at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, October 22-24, 1942, meet- 
ing under the stress and strain of war 
time conditions, wishes to express its 
thanks and appreciation to Kathryn Mier 
and M. Lillian Ryan, who, with the as- 
sistance of the members of the Chicago 
Library Club, the Chicago Public Library 
Staff Association, and the Illinois Chapter 
of Special Libraries Association, gave 
their services in making the arrange- 
ments for so pleasant and profitable a 
conference with its luncheons, dinner, ex- 
hibits, etc., and in providing the efficient 
management of the registration desk. 

To the exhibitors, educational and 
commercial. 

To the members of the State Library 
Staff who maintained the consultant serv- 
ice for members of the Association. 

To Adolf Kroch and Carl B. Roden 
who supervised the Victory Book Cam- 
paign in the Chicago Metropolitan area. 
Though a non-librarian, Mr. Kroch was 
especially generous. His enthusiasm and 
.esourcefulness resulted in securing valu- 
able aid and assistance from other busi- 
ness concerns, 

To Thomas J. McVey, President of the 
Central Motor Freight Association, Inc., 
Springfield, for arranging for free trans- 
portation of books in the Victory Book 
Campaign. 

To the speakers whose stimulating and 
timely addresses contributed so much to 
the interest and success of the meetings. 

To the La Salle Hotel management for 
the many courtesies extended to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association desires to join the 
many friends of Minnie A. Dill, librarian 
of the Decatur Public Library, in recog- 
nizing her fifty years of outstanding com- 
munity service as a member of the staff 
of that library. 

During the past year Jane Hubbell, 
librarian of Rockford Public Library, 
completed fifty years of service as a 
member of the staff. In recognition of 
that distinguished service, the leaders of 
Rockford tendered Miss Hubbell a dinner 
attended by many of the leading citizens 
as well as by librarians from various 
parts of the state. At this dinner, an- 
nouncement of her retirement was made, 


and of the appointment of Mary E. Bige- 
low as her successor. Miss Hubbell be- 
came Librarian Emeritus. The Associa- 
tion wishes to join her other friends in 
honoring her for her valuable contribu- 
tions to librarianship in this state. 

Four prominent librarians of Chicago 
have retired from their posts during the 
year—George B. Utley, librarian of New- 
berry Library, Louis R, Wilson, Dean of 
Graduate Library School, M. Llewellyn 
Raney, director of University of Chicago 
Libraries and Lydia Robinson, Head of 
the Publications Department of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. We extend our good 
wishes to them in their release from the 
daily exactions of active library work. 
Mrs. Utley has been so regular an attend- 
ant at our meetings and has become a 
personal friend to so many of us that 
greetings are also extended to her. These 
friends will always be welcome at the 
meetings of the Association and we hope 
to have the benefit of their continuing 
counsel and friendly assistance. 

We wish to record with sincere regret 
the passing during the year of the follow- 
ing prominent and long time members 
and friends of the Association. 

Peter Wolter, Head of the Library De- 
partment of A. C. McClurg and Company 
and connected with that firm for 53 years, 
died February 6th. He was a regular at-- 
tendant at our meetings and was probably 
personally acquainted with more of our 
members than any other person. He will 
be greatly missed and we wish to express 
our sympathy to his widow, Mrs. Evelyn 
Morgan Wolter, also a well known mem- 
ber of the Association. 

John Ritchie Patterson of the Chicago 
Public Library who was for many years 
in charge of the Binderies’ Department 
and the originator of the Department of 
Visual Materials, died October 8, 1942. 
He was an eloquent speaker and gave un- 
sparingly of his time in giving lectures 
on travel, religious and historical subjects 
to hundreds of schools, lodges and 


churches in and around Chicago, 

John F. Phelan who died May 16, 1942, 
was Head of the Branches Department of 
the Chicago Public Library from its in- 
ception in 1910 until his retirement in 
1937 and was connected with the institu- 
tion for over fifty years. 


In addition to 
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his successful work in this library he 
made many friends not only in Illinois 
but throughout the country by his effi- 
cient and friendly management of the 
travel arrangements for American Library 
Association conference trips. 

Fanny Snyder was librarian of Peru 
Public Library from its opening in 1910 
to April, 1941, when failing health made 
it necessary for her to resign and she 
died June 28, 1942. 

Josephine C. Robertson who died April 
19 was on the staff of the University of 
Chicago from 1894 to 1941 as Head of the 
Catalog Department from 1894 to 1919 
and Head of the Card Department from 
1919 to 1941. 

Lilla M. Alexander, who died Septem- 
ber 5, was serials cataloger at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago from 1915 to 1941. 
From 1909-1915 she was a cataloger at the 
University of Illinois. She was active in 
the Chicago Regional Group of Catalogers 
and Classifiers of which she was president 
in 1932-33. 

In July, the Association lost by death 
a friend, Representative James A. Now- 
lan, who had proved his friendship in the 
Legislature. He not only introduced sev- 
eral bills sponsored by the Association 
but also did much for the Public Libraries 
of Galva and Toulon. 

To the relatives of these deceased 
members and friends, the association 
wishes to express its sympathy in their 
loss. 


ApAH F, Wuitcoms, Chairman. 


LIBRARY PLANNING BOARD 


The Library Planning Board, being cog- 
nizant of the basic planning submitted 
by the Board during the past several 
years under the able chairmanship of 
Arnold H, Trotier, recommends that a 
careful review and study be made of these 
reports as published in the various issues 
of Liprartes; and submits this 
current report as an attempt to bring be- 
fore the Association timely emphasis 
which call for immediate action, all of 
which may be looked upon as the logical 
outgrowth of the fruitful deliberations of 
the Board during past years. 

The Library Planning Board recom- 
mends: 

First, that every effort should be made 
by the Illinois Library Association to 
further co-ordination of action of the 
many social service groups of the State 
by keeping these groups informed of 
pending, and contemplated, library legis- 
lation, and by soliciting their criticism 
and approval. 

On September 19th of this year, repre- 
sentatives of many social service groups 
of the State met with the Library Plan- 
ning Board in Chicago for a luncheon 
conference to discuss the value of co- 
ordination of action. At this meeting Mr. 
Trotier made the following statement of 
purpose: 

Your presence here as representatives 
of organized groups is indication of the 
fact that you recognize the value of 
organized and co-ordinated action in 
achieving a common purpose. I do not 
want to belabor the question of our hold- 
ing a common purpose—if that is not 
already established, I believe it will be- 
come more evident during the course of 
our discussion. 

I read somewhere, recently, that the 
world is divided into two classes— 


those who work in organized groups, and 
those who don’t and won't. We would 


admit without hesitation that uncounted 
numbers in the second group accomplish 
untold good in their homes and com- 
munities. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that those who are willing to 
merge their own modest, individual ef- 
forts with the combined efforts of many 
others for some definite, believed-in proj- 
ect have a clear advantage over the 
individual in achieving a common pur- 
pose. 

The same holds true in the case of 
organizations. The Lllinois Library As- 
sociation can accomplish some of its 
aims, at least, working by itself—often 
it can undoubtedly achieve more by 
merging its individual efforts with the 
combined efforts of other organizations 
with whom it shares a common purpose. 
Accomplishment of such a common pur- 
pose results then from combined effort 
and co-ordinated action. 

The general purpose of the Illinois 
Library Association is to improve and 
extend library service, primarily in the 
State of Illinois. This purpose comes 
from the conviction that libraries can 
perform valuable educational and recrea- 
tional functions which are particularly 
vital in a democracy. 

We have invited you who represent 
certain state-wide organizations to at- 
tend this conference because we want 
your help in achieving certain aims 
which will make possible more and bet- 
ter library service in Illinois. But, we 
would have no business to call on you 
unless the assistance rendered can be 
justified in terms of the purposes of the 
organizations you represent. That is one 
of the results I expect from this meet- 
ing—the establishing in our minds of 
the fact that we do have common pur- 
poses. I also expect this meeting to 
clarify in our minds the purposes of 
certain plans for legislative action which 
have been submitted to your considera- 
tion. And, finally, I trust that today’s 
conference may lead to a common and 
co-ordinated plan of action which may 
help to achieve our common purposes. 


Second, that the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, which represents all types of 
libraries in the state, take over the lead- 
ership of the work established by the 
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Voluntary County Library Committees, 
since, in the counties where the experi- 
ment of establishing voluntary county 
library groups has been put into opera- 
tion, the results definitely indicate the 
experiment has been successful, and 
should, therefore, be encouraged and fos- 
tered. (See page 53.) 

Third, that All Boards and Committees 
shall meet the pressure of the present 
war economy with increased activity and 
perseverence. President Roosevelt said 
recently: 

Libraries are directly and immediately 
involved in the conflict which divides 
our world, and for two reasons: first, 
because they are essential to the func- 
tioning of a democratic society ; second, 
because the contemporary conflict touches 
the integrity of scholarship, the free- 
dom of the mind, and even the survival 
of culture, and libraries are the great 
tools of scholarship, the great reposi- 
tories of culture, and the great symbols 
of the freedom of the mind. 

At the Luncheon it was brought out 
that: 

President Roosevelt and scores of other 
national leaders have stressed the vital 
services of our public schools and libraries 
during the war and the reconstruction pe- 
riod which will follow. Building America, 
a publication sponsored by the Society for 
Curriculum Study, has had one of its pic- 
torial study units devoted to libraries 
since we entered the war. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, labor leaders, and the White 
House Conference on “Children in a 
Democracy” have urged not only the 
maintenance but the extension of public 
education through schools and libraries 
at this time. 

I do not want to labor the point of the 
vital part that public libraries can, and, 
in my opinion, must play, if our Ameri- 
can way of life is to survive a second 
World War. I simply want to point out 
that if we extend library service to IIli- 
nois people who are without such service 
at this time, we are following the recom- 
mendation of national leaders and are 
working in accord with national policies. 
We are also doing what Great Britain has 
done if we spend more for library service 
in this crisis rather than less. Great 
Britain has stressed the recreational and 
spiritual values in books in wartime, I 
think, too, as taxes mount, and money 
for recreation and for comforts of living 
grows sharply less, we shall find we have 
done a wise thing if we offer our people 
good, free reading to offset the war strain, 
and to keep up their morale. 

I greatly hope this group is interested 
in discussing action at this time which 
will increase library service for Illinois 
people during the months that lie ahead. 
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I believe if you are, both the State and 
the Nation will be strengthened as a re- 
sult. The future will be what we are 
strong enough and intelligent enough to 
make it. The Chinese word-sign for 
crisis means both danger and oppor- 
tunity. The Library Planning Board be- 
lieves that this is not a day for watching 
and waiting, but a day for courageous 
and farsighted action. 


Fourth, that immediate steps should be 
taken to lessen the disparity of library 
service in rural areas as compared with 
urban centers. The following appeal was 
made by Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, 
educational director of the Quarrie Cor- 
poration, at the luncheon: 


Most of us today, I think, want, as 
we want new things, to strengthen the 
life of the nation. With American men 
and materials on four battle fronts, we 
are using up our assets at a tremendous 
rate of speed. If hwe are aware of what 
we are doing, and want to see the Amer- 
ican people emerge from this conflict 
strong and able to cope with the recon- 
struction problems which must inevitably 
face them, I think we must want to do 
everything we can to maintain and in- 
crease the nation’s strength now. 

One thing I think we can do here in 
Illinois is to begin equipping the rural 
people of the state with the same educa- 
tional aids we generously provide for the 
city people. Only three percent of the 
people in our cities are without a public 
library, whereas nearly half of the peo- 
ple in rural sections of the state are 
without the free book service that a 
public library gives. 

Do you realize what that may be 
meaning to us as a nation? I have had 
occasion recently to look up some Ameri- 
can leaders who owed much of their 
education to libraries. 

Luther Burbank, who did so much to 
give us new fruits, vegetables, shrubs, 
and trees, was one of them. He had 
very limited schooling, but he said in 
his autobiography that for him libraries 
had proved to be gold mines. 

James J. Hill, the master railroad 
builder of America, was another. A 
great reference library in St. Paul bears 
his name today because he thought li- 
braries meant so much to men who are 
making the nation. 

Sir William Osler, the great Canadian 
physician who for years gave distin- 
guished leadership at Johns Hopkins 
University in this country, was another. 

I could name many more, but perhaps 
these few suggest what I have in mind— 
that where we are providing libraries 
we may be educating a Burbank, a Hill, 
or an Osler, to help us solve some of the 
great problems facing us. Where we 
are failing to provide them we may be 
handicapping the country in its effort 
to surmount this war. 

The Legislative Council report on li- 
brary conditions in Illinois gives us a 
sound and objective basis on which to 
act. <As I see it, the report calls for 
three things. (1), We can never hope 
to have good rural library service, eco- 
nomical and efficient, from a large num- 
ber of little libraries. Large unit li- 


braries, on a county or regional basis, 
have proved the answer to the rural 
problem in other parts of the country. 
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This seems to indicate that they are the 
answer to our problems. I think, there- 
fore, we need legislation which will en- 
courage the establishment of large unit 
libraries in Illinois; (2), The State Li- 
brary is doing much for people in the 
state who lack library service, but, with 
more than a million and a half people 
without a local library, they are doing 
far less than they could do, if they had 
more adequate appropriations. Other 
states are increasing their appropriations 
for state service at this time. I think 
Illinois should do the same; (3), I am 
not advocating state aid to encourage 
the establishment of large unit libraries 
this year—I would rather see any in- 
crease in funds go into increasing the 
State Library’s book service—but I think 
the Legislative Council report calls for 
state aid as soon as we can manage it. 


Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State Li- 
brarian, presented at the luncheon an 
outline of “Imperative needs that must 
be met in Illinois,” as follows: 


1. Every person should have adequate 
library service available and accessible. 
(There are now approximately 2,000,000 
people in Illinois without such service. ) 

2. More economical library service, i.e. 

(a) fewer small units attempting 
to give service. (There are at 
present 323 tax-supported public 
libraries in the State.) 

(b) less duplication of book col- 
lections, instead material on more 
subjects should be available in 
each section of the State. (Each 
public library has attempted to be 
a complete unit in itself—many on 
a whole budget of $1,000 to $3. 000 
a year.) 

3. Adequate support of larger units 

of service 
(a) either on a county basis (at 
present there are 2 county libraries 
in Illinois), or 
(b) by a combination of several 
counties, or 
(c) on a regional basis. 


Julia Wright Merrill of the American 
Library Association, speaking at the 
luncheon, summarized what other states 
are doing for their people by virtue of 
increased appropriations as follows: 

Trends in Library Extension Legisla- 


on. 
1. Units larger than a county 
32 states have permissive legis- 
lation. 
4 of these came within the last 
legislative biennium. 
See “Regional and District Library 
Laws.” 
2. Broad contract provisions between 
counties, between county libraries and 
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schools, between state and locality, as 
Kentucky and Tennessee, etc. See “Re- 
gional and District Library Laws,” and 
Tolman’s “Digest Library Laws in the 
United States.” 

3. Increased responsibility and au- 
thority for the state library agency. 

Powers of many agencies broadened 
in connection with the acceptance of 
federal aid, including authority to ad- 
minister state aid, to lay out the state in 
districts, etc. 

State Aid. 

11 states and one territory now 
have the newer type of large- 
scale state aid. 

3 states added appropriations 
in last legislative biennium ; 
8 states renewed. 
oa states plan legislation for 1942- 


See “State Grants to Public Libraries.” 

Looking ahead: emphasize the need of 
being ready for post-war era by pro- 
moting and securing permissive legisla- 
tion now. 

Fifth, that three bills, herewith sum- 
marized, be drafted and introduced in 
the legislature: 

1. A bill that will make it possible for 
counties to have the same tax rate as 
cities, townships, and villages, this is, 
permissive legislation to increase the rate 
from %3 of a mill to a maximum of 2 mills 
by referendum. 

2. A bill to amend Sections 1, 2, 3, 8, 
and 10 of the County library law making 
it possible by referendum on a County 
Board to contract with a library or 
libraries in any county for library service 
—at present they can contract only with 
a library in their own county. 

3. A bill to establish public library 
districts, Any portion of a county now 
without library service can vote to levy 
a tax to set up a public library district 
and may in twin contract with a library 
or libraries in any county for service. 

And, finally, the Planning Board, after 
mature deliberation and consultation with 
educational leaders throughout the state, 
has decided against undertaking a cam- 
paign for general State Aid at this time. 
It reaffirms, however, its belief in the 
necessity of a State Aid program, and 
strongly recommends an increase in the 
budget of the State Library so that it 
may be enabled more adequately to meet 
the wartime demands imposed upon it. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


The Sub-committee on Library Service 
to Schools of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion Planning Board undertook as its 
work for the year a study of the prepara- 
tion and work of the teacher-librarian for 
the purpose of setting up standards. 

The program of work was set up as 
follows: 


1. Prepare tentative standards for the 
training of teachers: 


a. Standards for the institutions 
giving the courses. 

b. Standards for background 
needed by prospective teacher- 
librarians in the elementary 
field. 

ec. Standards for background 
needed by prospective teacher- 
— in the elementary 

eld. 
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2. Make a job analysis of the work of 
the teacher-librarian. 

3. Make a job analysis of the work of 
the teacher-librarian in the _ ele- 
mentary field. 

The work undertaken is an outgrowth 
of the conference on the training of 
teacher-librarians held at the invitation of 
the University of Illinois Library School, 
February 15, 1941. At this conference 
Dr. White was authorized to assume the 
responsibility of setting up standards for 
the training of teacher-librarians and the 
teacher training institutions giving such 
training. Dr. White in turn delegated 
the responsibility to this sub-committee of 
the Planning Board. 

To carry out its program the sub-com- 
mittee set up four work committees to 
prepare these standards and to gather the 
necessary information. The committee 
chairmen and members are: 


Committee 1. To prepare’ standards 
for the training institutions and for the 
background necessary for teacher-librari- 
ans in the secondary field. 

ELEANOR WELCH, Chairman. 
MARIE HOSTETTER. 
A. W. CLEVENGER. 
Warp N. Brack. 


Committee 2. To prepare standards 
for background needed by teacher-librari- 
ans in the elementary field. 

Mrs. DittA McBEAN, Chairman. 
CHARLES WINGO. 
PavuL WITTY. 

Committee 3. To make a job analysis 
of the work of the teacher-librarian in 
the secondary schools. 

LovuIsE ANTHONY, Chairman, 
ETHEL HEDENBERGH. 


Committee 4. To make a job analysis 
of the work of the teacher-librarian in the 
elementary school. 

Marcaret MurpnHy, Chairman. 
LuTHER BLACK. 
FRANCES HENNE. 


Miss Welch’s committee has drawn up 
“Recommended Standards for Institutions 
in Illinois Offering Courses for the Train- 
ing of Teacher-Librarians.” The tenta- 
tive recommendations cover such points 
as: instructors, financial support, quar- 
ters and equipment, admission require- 
ments, and curriculum. Before making 
recommendations for the curriculum for 
teacher-librarians, this work committee 
plans to study (1) the professional books 
and pamphlets in library science most 
useful to teacher-librarians, (2) the ad- 
ministrative problems facing the teacher- 
librarian, and (3) the important omis- 
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sions in present training which the 
teacher-librarian reports on the basis of 
his daily work. This study is to be made 
through a questionnaire. 

Miss Anthony’s committee has com- 
pleted a job analysis questionnaire of the 
administrative, technical, clerical, and 
mechanical duties of the teacher-librarian. 
The questionnaires prepared by the com- 
mittees are being sent out together to 
representative schools in Illinois selected 
by Dr. Clevenger, high school visitor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Preparations of recommendations and 
an analysis of the work of the elemen- 
tary school library field are under way. 
A questionnaire will be sent to represen- 
tative elementary schools in Illinois se- 
lected by the Department of Public In 
struction. When the returns from the 
questionnaire are collected and analyzed 
the sub-committee will draft final recom- 
mendations for the state and submit them 
for criticism and approval to representa- 
tives of all interested groups. 

In the light of the foregoing report the 
sub-committee recommended that the 
work of setting up standards for the 
training of teacher-librarians and stand- 
ards for institutions giving the courses 
be continued by the sub-committee dur- 
ing the year 1942-43. 

As I have been closely in touch with 
the Planning Board and hope to see these 
legislative proposals carried into action, 
I move that the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion authorize its officers in cooperation 
with the Planning Board to proceed with 
the legislation outlined. I also move that 
these I. L. A. representatives be empow- 
ered to make any changes in these tenta- 
tive bills which in their opinion may be 
desirable and in line with the associa- 
tion’s efforts to improve library service 
for Illinois people. 


With regard to the Planning Board’s 
recommendation that the State Library’s 
budget be increased so that the library 
may more effectively serve people with- 
out public libraries, or with inadequate 
service,—I move that the association en- 
dorse this recommendation. The Illinois 
Legislative Council’s report points to the 
desirability of more adequate state serv- 
ice to unserved people of the state. This 
seems to be one step which ought to be 
taken at this time to increase educational 
facilities for the people which are vital 
both to the state and to the nation. (The 
recommendations were adopted by the 
Association.) 

ANDREW B. LeMKE, Chairman. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
RECEIPTS 
Treaperer’s balance Ootober 4, 1941. $624.27 
———_ $2, 453.66 
DISBURSEMENTS 
18.23 
$1,531.91 
921.75 
$2,453.66 
A $2,453.66 $2,453.66 
Endowment fund from life membership dues invested as follows: 
Building and Loan shares, First Federal Savings & Loan 
$1,800.00 
Membership: Life members ................6. 127 
Annual members ............... 957 
1,084 


ANNE BENNER, Treasurer. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Executive Board of the Illinois 
Library Association held three called 
meetings during the past year. The first 
was held October 11, 1941, in the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, following 
the last General Session of the 45th An- 
nual Conference. Date and place of 
meeting of the next convention and 
whether the Association should share in 
the expenses of printing the Papers and 
Proceedings number of Illinois Libraries 
were the chief topics discussed. 

The second meeting was held in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, November 15, 
1941. The purpose of this meeting was 
to select a headquarters hotel for the 1942 


conference, to consider publication of 
Proceedings of the 1941 conference, to 
present the report of the Budget Com- 
mittee, to discuss plans for the 1943 
legislative program, and the question of 
reimbursement to persons for expendi- 
tures incurred on I. L. A. business. 

The third meeting of the Board was held 
October 22, 1942, in the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, preceding the first general ses- 
sion of the 46th Annual Conference of 
the Association. After routine business 
was cleared, library legislation for 1943 
was discussed. Items of new business 
were referred to the incoming Executive 
Board. 

EvizasetH A. Conover, Secretary. 


LIST OF EXHIBITORS 


American Library Association, Chicago; 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago; F. E. 
Compton and Company, Chicago; Double- 
day-Doran and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Chicago; Follett Book Company, 
Chicago; Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Hehn and Hoth, Inc., Chicago; 
Ernest Hertzberg and Sons, Chicago; 
Library Bureau, Division of Remington 
Rand, Inc., Chicago; Lincoln Library of 
Essential Information, Chicago; A. C. 


McClurg and Company, Chicago; Mac- 
Millan Company, Chicago; New Method 
Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville; Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., New York City; Quarrie 
Corporation, Chicago; C. V. Ritter, Chi- 
cago; Stappenbeck and Craig, Inc., Bloom- 
ington; United Educators, Inc., Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago; 
Western News Company, Chicago; Albert 
Whitman and Company, Chicago; H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York City. 
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THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1942-48 


President—Dorothy E. Hiatt, Jacksonville Public Library. 
Vice-President—Pearl I. Field, Henry E. Legler Branch, Chicago Public Library. 
Secretary—Mrs. Nina Dulin Russell, Carnegie Public Library, Paris. 
Treasurer—Anne M. Benner, Free Library, Urbana. 

Past-President—Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois. 

Ex-Officio—Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library. 

Members-at-Large—Mrs. V. A. Herr, Trustee, Collinsville Public Library 


(1943) ; Mildred Warren, Mt. Vernon Township High School Library (1944) ; 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago (1945). 


SECTION OFFICERS, 1942-43 


School Section—Adah Woods, Lake Forest Public Schools, Chairman, Steering 
Committee. 

Children’s Section—Catharine E. Adamson, Hild Regional Branch, Chicago 
Public Library, Chairman; Ann McKay, Peoria Public Library, Secretary. 
Junior Members—Leona H. Ringering, Flagg Township Library, Rochelle, 
Chairman; Allan Laursen, Librarian, Illinois Wesleyan University, Vice- 
Chairman; Dorotha Nelson, Parlin Public Library, Canton, Secretary- 

Treasurer. 

College and Reference Section—Homer Halvorson, University of Illinois Library, 
Chairman; Margaret Blakely, Illinois College Library, Vice-Chairman; 
Thomas A. Meade, Joseph Schaffner Library, Northwestern University, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Trustees’ Section—Mrs. Horace B. Garman, Trustee, Decatur Public Library, 
President ; Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Trustee, Adams Memorial Library, Wheaton, 
Vice-Chairman; Mrs. J. C. Tjaden, Trustee, East Peoria Public Library, 
Secretary; Members of Executive Committee—Mrs. H. C. Warner, Dixon; 


Mrs. Harrison C. Blankmeyer, Springfield; P. L. Windsor, Urbana; Joe Pat- 
terson Smith, Jacksonville. 


COUNCILLORS TO A. L. A., 1942-43 
Helene H. Rogers, Illinois State Library (1943); P. L. Windsor, Urbana 
(1945) ; Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois Library (1946). 
A. L. A. FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
Illinois Representatives—Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public Library; Helene H. 
Rogers, Illinois State Library. 
I. L. A. COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 1942-48 


Public Relations—Grace Gilman, Riverside Public Library. 
Budget—Anne Benner, Winnetka Public Library. 

Planning Board—Andrew B. Lemke, Matson Public Library, Princeton. 
Membership—Eloise D. Kissinger, Illinois State Library. 

Certification Board—Carl M. White, University of Illinois Library. 
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